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ADDRESS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


the Right Hon. EARL CURZON KEDLESTON, 
G.C.LE., etc., President.* 

the first matter about which you will expect take you 
into confidence the position with regard the new premises, 
vyear ago stated the anniversary dinner that main reason for 
accepting the Presidential Chair was the hope that might able 
carry completion the scheme for obtaining more commodious and 
dignified quarters for the scheme which has been thought about 
and talked about for over twenty years, but which had hitherto failed 
materialize, owing partly the want decided policy the part 
the Council, still more lack funds. definite move this 
tion was made the time predecessor, Major Darwin, when 
resolution was passed General Meeting the Society May, 1909, 
approving the purchase new premises, and authorizing the Council 
proceed. Simultaneously Building Fund was initiated, partly private 
subscriptions, partly annual contribution from the revenues the 
Society, provide the nucleus the purchase-money. This sum amounted 
when assumed office £3420, which had been increased three 
legacies £6420. Further, the Society had already purchased No. 
Vigo Street, with view its possible utilization future date 
conjunction with our present premises, should the plans for removal 
another site prove abortive. 

Immediately after our dinner May last issued appeal the 
Fellows the Society and the Press, and the friends geography 
all parts the world, contribute the new undertaking. also 


Meeting, May 20, 1912. 
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invoked the generous consideration the Government, which many 
its departments has profited largely the labours our Society 
every portion the Empire; and sought the assistance mercantile 
firms, City Companies, and Foreign and Colonial Governments, who 
one way another might cognizant our services, were likely 
sympathize with our needs, 

not think exaggerating when say that this appeal has been 
attended with success that exceeded our most sanguine anticipations. 

His Majesty’s Government, with liberality which cannot too 
warmly acknowledged, agreed, recognition our services the 
Empire, raise the annual subsidy voted Parliament from £500 
£1250. This has been invaluable gift, both because the official 
encouragement that lent our appeal, and because this enhanced 
income will enable grapple confidently with the increased charges 
that must for some time devolve upon us, 

The generous response our appeal made the other bodies 
individuals whom referred has raised the sum paid promised 
the Building Fund and therefore immediately available for purchase, 
total about £33,000. this must added the value our present 
buildings Savile Row and Vigo Street, which obtained the 
sanction Special General Meeting January last offer for sale. 
The sale has not yet been effected, but our auctioneers report that 
they entertain little doubt being able carry out the course the 
next few months. 

These circumstances have justified the Council thinking that they 
could proceed with confidence the purchase new premises. was 
hopes being able announce you this afternoon the successful con- 
clusion negotiations which have been for some time progress. But 
the last moment difficulties have arisen which render impossible for 
say anything definite the present moment. This, however, 
open state—that the Council have not suffered from lack 
alternative sites, more than one which would suitable for our purpose, 
and that when the final choice between these alternatives made, 
have little doubt that shall able commend our Fellows 
building which, addition central situation, will provide with 
largely increased accommodation every one our departments, and 
will render possible that expansion both our numbers and activities 
which any rate look little later on, when matters are 
somewhat further advanced, hope issue statement the Fellows 
that will give them the fullest information all these subjects, the 
meantime, will only say that the degree comfort perfection 
which shall attain the structural readjustment and furnishing our 
new quarters must still depend very largely upon the additional con- 
tributions that hope receive, and that any individual friend 
benefactor willing take upon his shoulders the special provision, 
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the library the museum, the opportunity now presented him 
earning the eternal gratitude the Royal Geographical Society and 
immortalizing himself, 

The importance this question, which the future existence and use- 
fulness the Society are largely involved, has compelled give 
second place that which normal circumstances would the main 
theme the annual address the President, viz. the geographical 
history the preceding twelve months. The year has been one well 
sustained interest, culminating unusual and exciting achievement. 
Our domestic record has not been without novelty and importance. 
our first meeting November our old and admired friend, Dr. Nansen, 
came specially from Norway shatter, with iconoclastic hand, but with 
wealth learning, some the most cherished beliefs his own countrymen 
with regard the discovery the American mainland. difficult 
any time determine the point which history melts into legend, 
and these difficulties seem enhanced rather than diminished when 
they are enveloped the mists the northern ocean, and shrouded 
atmosphere mingled poetry and romance. Still retains for 
Norway the honour the first European nation place the foot 
discovery the new world, and perhaps the most impressive the 
old Norse sagas will lose little our estimation they are found 
rest largely upon myth. different character was the subject ably 
dealt with one our December meetings Dr. MacDougal, the 
Director the Carnegie Laboratory which has been established 
Arizona for the purpose studying the desert conditions North 
America. This type geographical investigation which must 
become more and more prevalent the future geography hold 
its place among the sciences. the great the explorer’s 
ambitions are conquered—and with the attainment the two Poles, 
may doubted whether any such the first rank now remain—the 
work pioneer discovery draws end, and network cartography 
spread over the entire face the Earth. But the scientific geographer 
adapts himself promptly the new conditions (for which indeed there 
greater scope and larger facilities than there ever were before), and 
found investigating with intelligent method and minute care the 
great spaces that lie between the meshes this network. Such will 
the character the work that placed before many our future 
meetings. 

excellent example the exploratory journey covering consider- 
able area, but carried out with scientific method, was that one our 
latest Medallists, Mr. Douglas Carruthers, Central Asia. Mr. Sargent’s 
paper the Economic Geography the Tyne may taken illus- 
trating another side geographical investigation that will become more 
and more prevalent the future. Those you who attended Captain 
three lectures the Desert North Africa will able 
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realize what meant the application scientific method geogra- 
phical investigation. 

the Research Department several problems great interest have 
been discussed during the session, one the most striking examples 
being the thesis submitted Dr. Unstead the Climatic Conditions 
regulating the Distribution Wheat Culture—a problem, need 
hardly said, the greatest importance humanity. had also 
excellent study Morocco, country which has been much 
evidence recently, promising young geographer, Mr. Alan Grant 
Ogilvie. 

There has, feared, been some misconception with regard the 
meetings the Research Department. This so-called department 
really Committee composed specialists the different departments 
geography for the discussion problems the more scientific side 
our subject. was created for special purpose about ten years ago, 
encourage the young geographers who are being turned out Oxford 
and Cambridge and other Universities undertake scientific research, 
practical work geography, and bring before experts for dis- 
cussion. was hoped this way stimulate young geographers 
follow the example the students other departments science, 
Geology, Chemistry, Physics, and perfect their own training while con- 
tributing the advancement this science. this respect the depart- 
ment may regarded having served its purpose, and during the nine 
years its existence many important problems dealing with every aspect 
geography have been discussed. 

But Geography has been established Oxford and Cambridge long 
enough now able stand its own legs without any special 
nursing the part our Society. both Universities becoming 
more and more practical, and hope that other Universities which have 
more recently recognized the subject the establishment lecture- 
ships will follow their example. are still, feared, far 
the position Geography our Universities concerned, long way 
the Germany. But this hardly wondered at. The subject 
has been established German Universities for something like century, 
and barely quarter century since our Society began its crusade 
behalf the recognition Geography this country and the raising 
the standard—a crusade which has met with fair amount success. 
time may hope the subject will satisfactory footing here 
the Continent. Germany students who have taken their 
degree Geography meet with much more encouragement than they 
England. Young men who have proved themselves competent for 
practical work the subject are subsidised the Universities, the 
Government, and Societies interested the Colonial expansion 
Germany, out the German Protectorates Africa and else- 
where, and make thorough study the spot all the geographical 
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ADDRESS ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
conditions, provide that accurate knowledge without which the 
development new territories can never satisfactorily undertaken. 
the other hand, our own Tropical Colonies and Protectorates but 
encouragement has far been given systematic research this kind— 
very short-sighted policy view the acute industrial and commercial 
rivalry that prevails between the various Powers who own considerable 
Colonial possessions. 

With regard the Society’s Research Department, has been decided 
introduce certain modifications into the organization. The work the 
Research Department will now become part the ordinary work 
the Society. strong Committee will instituted supervise its pro- 
ceedings, but this Committee will one the ordinary Committees 
the Society, and the meetings will, like the ordinary evening meetings, 
open all the Fellows and their friends. The dates the meetings will, 
like those the ordinary meetings, announced advance the 
beginning the session, and, far possible, the subjects brought 
before them will announced the provisional programme which 
usually issued with the October Journal. The meetings will still held 
the afternoon, and for the present the Map Department, which can 
accommodate considerable audience. contemplate that the new 
premises the Society hall will constructed which will hold 
audiences 200 250, and for these special meetings probable 
that, for some time come any rate, can hardly expect larger 
audience. clear that the future this side the Society’s work 
must increasingly developed, and even the ordinary meetings the 
Society must look for larger proportion papers than heretofore 
type resembling that which referred earlier portion 
remarks, 

The most exciting events during the past year the geographical 
world have undoubtedly been those connected with the expeditions 
Captain Scott and Captain Amundsen the Antarctic Continent. must 
forbear from entering into any discussion what may called the 
“ethical side” the relations between Scott and Amundsen. Regret 
may felt that Captain Amundsen did not seo his way take the public 
into his confidence from the moment that changed the object his 
expedition, which had been originally organized for the exploration the 
North Polar region Nansen’s famous ship the Fram. Had openly 
proclaimed his intention that time proceeding the Antarctic 
instead the Arctic, one could possibly have blamed him, and may 
sure that Captain Scott himself would have welcomed the co-operation 
experienced fellow-worker, even had the latter announced that 
intended establish his base operations the end the Great Ice 
Barrier furthest away from the base the British expedition. Captain 
Amundsen would thus have avoided all appearance attempting fore- 
stall Captain Scott one least the objects which the Englishman 
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had view when entering upon the great work Antarctic exploration 
some twelve years ago. 

These views, however, should not deter from recognizing brave and 
adventurous achievement wherever accomplished, and all geographers 
will have united congratulating Captain Amundsen upon attaining 
easily and rapidly the one remaining untrodden Pole the Earth. Sharing 
this feeling, the Council authorized me, President the Society, when 
the news Captain Amundsen’s success arrived, telegraph him 
our congratulations, and the same time invite him, should decide 
visit England, give account the results his expedition 
meeting the Society next November. The expedition not having 
been organized for scientific work, but being directed one object 
only, exaggerated ideas the results should not entertained, but 
the explorer will bring back with him information enabling form 
more accurate idea the character that end the Great Ice Barrier, 
while successful experiment lightning Antarctic travel his journey 
will long remain unsurpassed. 

The neighbourhood Captain Amundsen the Barrier, and the 
consciousness formidable competitor, did not induce Captain Scott 
alter his own programme the smallest degree. When last heard 
him was proceeding with undisturbed composure the Pole, and 
there can little doubt that has reached long ago, and now back 
his base. may look forward with confidence the results. 
Captain Scott’s expedition one the best equipped for scientific work 
that has ever entered either the Arctic the Antarctic, Captain Scott 
himself has attainments second those Arctic explorer, past 
present, and from the reports far received evident that the 
scientific parties have been diligently work various parts the 
region explored. When, about year hence, returns 
England, entertain doubt either that Captain Scott will bring with 
him rich harvest scientific results, that will receive the 
hearty and enthusiastic welcome due one who has courageously and 
resolutely accomplished that which was intelligently and laboriously 

News has also reached the Society from Dr. Mawson, who, well 
known, conducting expedition equipped Australia for the explora- 
tion the coast-line stretching over quadrant the continent westward 
from Cape Adare. has successfully landed his principal party, consist- 
ing largely trained scientific men, Adelie Land, and there every 
reason believe that will able carry out his programme with 
large amount success. have not yet heard any details concerning 
the German expedition under Lieut. Filchner the opposite side the 
Continent, but may also adding largely our 
knowledge that inhospitable land. 

unnecessary refer detail the many other expeditions that 
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are carrying the work exploration and research various parts 
the world, especially you are kept well informed regard these 
the monthly numbers the Geographical Journal. are anxiously 
awaiting information the geographical results the Abor expe- 
dition, and hoped that next session either our Gold Medallist, 
General Bower, some other member the expedition, will able 
give one our meetings account all that has been accom- 
plished the various parties that have been work east and west the 
main route the expedition. feared that none those parties 
was able reach and explore the unknown stretch the Brahmaputra, 
which all geographers are interested. One thing, however, seems 
stand out clearly, namely, that what was reported great waterfall 
this section the river really not waterfall all, but long series 
great rapids, The Society has received copy map section the 
Abor country one member the expedition, which greatly alters the 
existing maps that region, but unfortunately, for the present are 
not liberty publish it. 

With regard Geography the public Services, are hopes 
that the Commission which has been appointed investigate the present 
existing conditions for entry into the Civil Service the country will, 
among other things, see their way insist that candidates who aspire 
enter services like those the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and 
the India Office, will make themselves familiar with the geography the 
countries with the development and welfare which they will have 
much do. 

are hoping our new premises have ample accommodation 
arrange what may described Geographical Museum. have 
many valuable relics scattered all over the place and partly hidden away 
cupboards and drawers, which could not but attract attention 
properly arranged suitable surroundings; and this connection, 
may interest you know that have recently been able add 
this collection three notable objects, one being the watch presented 
the late Sir Joseph Hooker his father, when was appointed 
surgeon Ross’s Antarctic expedition over seventy years ago; another 
the pocket sextant which Charles Darwin used during his voyage the 
Beagle third Mr. Charles Doughty’s aneroid used Arabia. The 
first was presented Lady Hooker, the second Major Leonard 
Darwin, and the third Mr. Doughty. 
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SOME NEW ZEALAND 
MACKINTOSH BELL. 

From the most remote days geological time that know New 
Zealand these Southern Pacific islands have been scarred and burnt 
voleano, and racked and torn earthquake. Volcanic fires rose from New 
Zealand’s earliest land, and like beacons have never throughout the long 
ages, save perhaps for brief periods, ceased glimmer! Throughout the 
length and breadth the land read, the natural features, the record 
—here, gigantic outburst changing completely for broad stretches the 
configuration the land there, minor outbreak, leaving but scant 
evidence event long since faded from the geological memory. Recent 
activity has been limited the cential and northern parts the 
North island, and the islands lying off its coast the Bay Plenty— 
prominent embayment the north-eastern part the North island. 
those parts the Dominion this paper limited, and propose describe 
briefly some the principal centres where vulcanism has either recently 
comparatively recently been active, but now apparently and 
other centres where still rages. 


Zone. 

Extending from Ruapehu, the centre the North island, White 
island the Bay Plenty, the chief district in-New Zealand. 
This area, named Hochstetter The Taupo Volcanic Zone,” lies along 
the line weakness called the great Whakatane the course 
this fracture are situated the only active and intermittent volcanoes the 
the former class belong Mounts Ruapehu, Tongariro, Tara- 
wera, and White island and the latter, Mounts Edgecombe, Kakaramea, 
and 

Connected with this zone and the name its most constantly active 
centre, Mount Ngauruhoe, one those interesting Maori legends 
that show the powers observation possessed the native mind. was 
told Hochstetter Heuheu, great chief who then lived the 
shores Lake Taupo. 

Reaching New Zealand from the ancient racial home Hawaika, the 
mighty pioneer chief, Ngatiroirangi, started into the interior journey 
exploration. Desiring secure better view the country than was 
obtainable from the forest-clad plains, and faithful follower, Ngauruhoe, 
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ascended the highest peak the mountainous range Tongariro. Whilst 
the summit they became numbed the intense cold, and, afraid being 


NEW ZEALAND 
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frozen death, Ngatiroirangi shouted his sisters who lived White 
island send him some the fire that they had brought from Hawaiki 
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the great canoes Pupu and Haeta. Shortly afterwards the fire, arriving 
way subterranean passage, burst forth from the lofty crest which 
they sat time save the life the chief, but, alas! not that the 
servant. The spirit poor was already its flight for 
Hawaiki.” Thus the name the faithful was given 
the cone whence the fire burst forth. Even this day the steam, 
constantly rising from the crest Ngauruhoe, and many places along 
the subterranean passage which the original fire passed, testifies that 
the sacred flame sent warm still burns brightly! 

Within the Taupo zone occur widely distributed centres 
solfataric activity, more especially the northern and southern 
shores Lake Taupo and Wairakei, Orakei Korako, Waiotapu, 
Rotomahana, Whakarewarewa, and Rotorua. these localities are seen, 
degree almost unrivalled elsewhere, geysers, fumaroles, and steam-jets, 
which attract every year increasing number tourists, who scale the 
heights the region, bathe its tepid pools, are awestruck its 
wonders. None other the world’s thermal lands more interesting 
for study. Though the world-renowned pink and white terraces were 
destroyed the great Tarawera eruption 1886, and the great geyser 
Waimangu which broke out thereafter has ceased play, new marvels 
activity frequently come into being and old hydrothermal centres are occa- 
sionally rejuvenated. 

The Whakatane fault, immediately along which occur more than half 
the hot springs, etc., that give fame the region, has strike about 
38° undoubtedly the line greatest activity the present 
time, and that along which future activity may expected. 
interesting note that this line has general parallelism the axes 
the principal mountain ranges the North island, the lofty chain 
the Southern Alps, and the submarine ridge stretching from East cape 
and beyond the Kemadec 


Thomas, continuation this same line weakness, one closely parallel 
thereto, runs through the city Wellington. Near the city, moreover, several other 
tectonic breaks radiate from the main line, are parallel thereto, whilst others 
appear run transversely. From time time the capital experiences slight earth- 
quake shocks, and during the middle decades the last century was several 
occasions severely shaken—most notably 1855. Towards the close the century, 
shocks earthquake, which wrought considerable damage, were felt the north- 
eastern part the South island, along the same parallel lines weakness 
those the neighbourhood Wellington. The writer believes that close con- 
nection exists between volcanic and seismic activity New Zealand, elsewhere, 
and strongly recommends vulcanologists and seismologists the Taupo volcanic 
zone, the vicinity Wellington, and the north-eastern part the South island 
remarkably interesting fields study. From such study may obtained much 
information great scientific interest and highly practical value the people 
New Zealand. See Earthquakes New Zealand,’ Alexander Mackay and The 
History Wellington Bell, Trans. New Zealand Institute. 
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Mount TARAWERA. 


Situation and Tarawera forms one the most 
conspicuous landmarks the north-central portion the North island. 
Its crest displays three peaks, namely, Mount Wahanga—quite distinct 
from the other two—and Mount Ruawahia, and Mount Tarawera proper, 
occurring close together. 

the west-south-westward Mount Tarawera lies Lake Rotomahana, 
filling vent formed during the eruption 1886. North-westward 
Tarawera, and lying just its the lake the same name, sur- 
rounded low hills rising height 400 500 feet. 
North-eastward from Mount Tarawera extend rolling hills, clothed 
voleanic ash, from which still rise tall stumps trees—the ghastly 
tombstones the eruption, Eastward and south-eastward from the 
mountain lie the monotonous stretches the Kaingaroa plains. All 
these and many other features were displayed before eyes when, 
after two-hours’ trudge the scoria slope, reached the crest the 
mountain one crisp July day. Standing out sharp relief the clear air 
was marvellous panorama, stretching from White island, smoking 
the Bay Plenty the north-east, the snow-covered peaks Ngau- 
ruhoe and Ruapehu, dimly showing the far south-western horizon. 

State Tarawera prior the difficult obtain very 
precise information regarding Mount Tarawera prior the eruption 
1886—the most momentous event New Zealand’s recent geological 
history. The name Tarawera (warm vent) would suggest that the moun- 
tain had been active since the Maori occupation the land, roughly 
within the last 400 years. the Maoris have direct tradition the 
mountain having formerly been eruption, this name may have referred 
not the crest itself, but the numerous warm springs occupying the 
present site Lake Rotomahana, and situated within distance 
miles the south-west. mountain said have been covered with 
vegetation from base summit, the latter being held sacred the Maoris 
and used burying-ground for their dead warriors. Old photographs 
the mountain and the neighbourhood the terraces show that 
least small trees grew. Their presence suggests that many years must 
have elapsed since the mountain had been formerly active, thongh not 
long would necessary for vegetation grow land less favoured 
climaticaliy. Moreover, the scar any previous outburst had been well 
ciccatriced before the last outburst occurred. Prof. Thomas, who investi- 
gated the nature the mountain immediately after the eruption, considered 
that the original Tarawera cone had mode origin analogous the 
domitic puys the Auvergne district central France.* 


Thomas relates number somewhat extraordinary events that took place 
the Taupo volcanic zone prior the eruption June 19. None these, however, 
are especially remarkable. See Report Eruption Tarawera and Rotomahana, 
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Premonitory Symptoms Eruption—Those who have visited Rotorua 
and have met that picturesque and interesting old figure, Sophia—the guide, 
and the heroine Tarawera—will remember that according the some- 
what embroidered and exaggerated story that sprightly old lady, the 
Maoris noticed some premonitory warnings the coming catastrophe. 
According her account, some the geysers near the terraces grew more 
active, others apparently became moribund; while the near-by lake 
Tarawera rose, fell, and rose again. 

The event does not seem have been immediately heralded any 
unusual atmospheric conditions,* the barometer and temperature, far 
can ascertained, being normal for the time the year, The actual 
event, whatever may have gone before, came with appalling suddenness 
clear, cold June night, much that the native dwellers near the 
Terraces who had evidently been unimpressed previous symptoms 
the eruption were unable escape. Wairoa, some miles distant, 
number people also perished. Some, however, survived, and from 
these spectators that obtain the record the chief events that occurred 
that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

Progress disturbances were inaugurated slight 
earthquake shock about 12.30 (June 10, 1886). For the next hour 
earthquake shocks followed one another rapidly and with increasing 
violence. About 1.30 a.m. the eruption seems have commenced 
one (Wohanga) the summits the mountain. About a.m, violent 
earthquake, followed loud and prolonged roar, occurred, which seems 
have rent the crest the mountain. Afterwards, hanging over the 
whole mountain, could seen great black cloud which expanded 
upwards like huge fungus. Red bodies, which were doubtless 
red-hot fragments ejected rock, were now seen darting from the black 
cloud, whilst lightning began shoot out from it, accompanied the 
roll thunder. red glow lit the column, and from time time, 
fresh outburst took place the mountain, the clouds were lit with 
stronger glow, and red-hot stones, described observers fire-balls, were 
seen falling around the summit. this time the mountain seems have 
been full eruption, and presented magnificent spectacle. The electrical 
phenomena must have been very remarkable character.” 

not clear what time the eruption commenced Rotomahana, 
lofty hills obscure the view that direction, both from Rotorua and 
Wairoa. probable, however, that the craters Rotomahana were 
eruption soon after a.m., for about that time the earthquakes were 
especially severe, the heaviest one noticed happening There 
similar uncertainty the hour which the craters the south- 
west Rotomahana were opened.” 


31. 
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The violent phase the eruption seems have ceased about a.m., 
though Wairoa mud ashes continued fall until while 
towards the east, the direction towards which the wind was then blowing, the 
fall ashes and the consequent darkness were noticeable much later 
hour. For weeks afterwards, moreover, the ejection fragmental material 
proceeded the immediate vicinity the various craters. 

Effects direct results the eruption Mount Tara- 
wera were many. The chief these many briefly stated. 

The district was fortunately very sparsely inhabited, and only one 
hundred and thirty persons lost their lives. remarkable hydrother- 
mal centres, including the pink and white terraces situated near the old 
lake Rotomahana the south-west the mountain, were completely 
destroyed, and their places taken portion long line craters. 
This line craters, running direction 58° W., extends some 
miles from Mount Wahanga, the most north-easterly part Mount 
Tarawera, point some 600 yards beyond Lake 

Along the line many new hydrothermal centres have appeared, the most 
remarkable being the great geyser Waimangu, which was for years the 
greatest wonder the thermal region. Waimangu was not discovered until 
July, 1900, and not thought have been active much before that date- 
From the time its discovery until July, 1904, played nearly every day. 
Then for seven weeks and five days remained dormant, again break out 
and give nearly daily exhibitions until November the same year. Since 
that date the great geyser has never again fully displayed its energies, though 
there have been spasmodic outbursts from time time. The from 
the Waimangu geyser were gigantic their proportions: finest out- 
bursts, water, mud, and even huge boulders were ejected vertically into the 
air column dirty black water. Though accurate data relating the 
measurements these outbursts are difficult obtain, the highest 
said have ascended height about 1500 feet above the mouth 
the geyser, and have carried volume 800 tons. The visual effect 
the great column, rose the shape huge cauliflower-like mass, 
showering mud, sand, and boulders back into the water below and even high 
the surrounding slopes was awe-inspiring and wonderful; while the 
thunderous roar gave infernal sound this remarkable phenomenon. 

Though lavas rose the surface Tarawera mountain itself, their 
extent and consequent influence the character the topography were 
extremely limited. The eruption was essentially one fragmental 
material. Owing the high wind prevailing the time, this material was 
carried mainly towards the east and spread over area country some 
6000 square miles extent. Near the mountain itself the country was 
completely devastated. The thickness ejected material naturally 
greatest near the fissure, being Tarawera mountain upwards feet,* 
and narrowing laterally. 


Park (‘Geology New Zealand,’ 169) mentions feet, 
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Present Topography the general character the 
topographical outline mountain seems have altered com- 
paratively little since the eruption, though there marked difference 
the photographs taken before and after that event. Prior the eruption 
the height Ruawahia, the central and highest peak the mountain, was 
3606 feet, while to-day 3770 feet. The slopes the mountain, 
though grooved numerous ravines and furrows, are, general, ex- 
tremely smooth, but moderately steep. The south-west slope deeply 
cleft great chasm, representing that portion the rift between 
Lake Rotomahana and the summit the mountain. the mountain the 
great rift not continuous, but broken wall-like partitions into 
irregular line long somewhat funnel shaped craters. The deepest 
these craters now, owing the collapse the walls, 500 feet shallower, 
said, than was immediately following the eruption. The sides the 
craters display graphically the geology the voleano, the lower portions 
being composed either light-coloured rhyolitic lavas breccias, and the 
upper portion darker tufis—the augite-andesites the last eruption. 
places steam issues from the walls, bizarre contrast the red and 
purples the upper lavas and more sombre light and dark greys the 
lower rocks. Very little vegetation yet relieves the dreary slopes, 
though here and there some quick-growing shrubs are struggling ex- 
tend their roots loosely consolidated and incoherent soil. 


Situation and mountains that flank the southern 
limits the Taupo volcanic zone, and which are known Ruapehu, 
Ngauruhoe, and Tongariro, are sometimes ‘grouped together under the 
name the Northern Alps New Zealand. This designation, however, 
quite inappropriate. The mountains are entirely volcanic, and present 
none the characteristics ordinarily associated with peaks Alpine 

Ruapehu, the highest peak the North island (9175 feet), practically 
solitary mountain, though low narrow ridge does connect its base with 
that Ngauruhoe (7515 feet), The group mountains surrounding 
Mount Tongariro (6458 feet) are closely joined Ngauruhoe, the whole 
being sometimes known the Tongariro range. Not far the north- 
eastward Tongariro the country descends series low volcanic 
hills the spacious basin Lake Taupo.* South-westward the moun- 
tain tussock-covered plains are soon lost amid the bush-clad landward 
stretches the Wanganui coastal plain; while eastward broad grass- 
covered flats lead the base the forest-covered Kaimanawa mountains. 


Lake Taupo occupies graben basin subsidence the course the 
Whakatane fault. The hydrothermal phenomena Tokaanu and Waihi its 
south shore, and near the Terraces” and the north shore, lying 
close the fault line, are great interest. Waihi, serious landslides have 
occurred within recent years through the softening the hill slopes steam, 
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was September, 1907, that, company with 
Clarke, well-known New Zealand Alpine guide, first visited Ngauruhoe 
and Ruapehu. Both mountains, from their summit their base, were 
covered with snowy mantle, which also stretched over the surrounding 
plains. furious were the storms that prevailed immediately after our 
arrival that were unable attempt more than one ascent, namely, that 
Ruapehu, during our brief stay. this mountain proved much more 
difficult than weexpected. The snow from the shelter-hut the eastern slope 
Ruapehu the base the cone Ngauruhoe was, for the greater part 
the way, very soft, and from that point upward extremely hard. Thus, 
for the first miles kept plunging and while for the last 2000 
feet had use the ice-axe for every step advanced steep ice- 
slope then failed reach the actual crest the volcano, 
though were within close range when had turn back 
nightfall, numbed icy wind blowing off the snow-covered peak 
Tongariro the northward. had been near enough the crest the 
volcano affected the sulphur-laden steam which from time time 
was wafted from the crater and froze our clothes. 

the following two years made several short stays the 
hood Ruapehu the hope making another ascent. The weather 
each occasion was, however, hopeless for climbing, and was not until 
March, 1910, that was able take advantage suitable conditions. 
Then from camp pitched high one the valleys, descending from 
Ruapehu the north-west, both that mountain and Ngauruhoe were easily 
ascended, though unfortunately there was not time visit Tongariro 
proper. Probably other season the year more satisfactory than 
the late summer for the ascent these mountains, because Ngauruhoe 
then quite free snow, and there very little its higher neighbour 
save its summit. Neither ascent this time the year presents any 
danger, exertion more serious than long tiresome trudge seemingly 
unending scree scoria slopes. the case Ngauruhoe, rode 
the base the cone, and, there tethering our horses, made, about 
hour and half, the ascent the last 2000 feet—the portion that had 
few winters before given much difficulty and taken long 
accomplish. Unfortunately the weather was misty, and were only able 
obtain passing glimpses the interior the crater. 

Next day made the ascent Ruapehu. left camp dense 
fog, and after crossing low ridge, rode the valley the stream 
which our camp was pitched. managed grope our way its head- 
waters, and were, owing the thick weather, just the point retracing 
our steps when the clouds suddenly lifted, and beheld ahead the 
jagged, rusty red palisades which places flank the mountain its 
northern side. Leaving our horses, continued our way foot, and 
after three hours wearisome trudging long stretches lava and 
scoria slopes, reached the north peak the mountain, and looked into the 
No, 
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spacious ice-filled basin the inner summit. The eastern landscape 
alone was open our view; every other direction stretched sea 
cloud. 

Activity The last eruption lava from Mount Ngauru- 
hoe,” according Prof. Park,* “took place 1869, when flow 
andesite, accompanied showers scoria, was remark- 
able feature this eruption was the loud underground detonations which 
continued for over three months, being clearly audible for distance 
120 miles.” Since that year the mountain has been state more 
less continuous solfataric from time time violent explosions, 
which spread ashes over the cone the mountain, and even the 
surrounding plain, take 

Within the memory Europeans there has been known outpour- 
ing lava from Ruapehu, though many the flows its slopes look 
they had been deposited but yesterday. Prof. Park relates that 
until year before the Tarawera eruption activity any sort 
had ever been observed Ruapehu, either natives Europeans. The 
mountain was looked upon extinct Even January 
1886, when the mountain was ascended the author” (Prof. Park), that 
was six months before the Tarawera eruption took place, what now the 
crater-lake was occupied sheet ice.” Since the Tarawera eruption 
there have been occasional periods activity, mostly feeble and hydro- 
thermal, but one two occasions between 1906 and 1911 more violent 
eruptions took place. The centre activity was the crater-lake, and from 
here mud and even boulders were scattered over the surrounding ice-filled 
basin. 

Topography Mountains.—Topographically considered, Ngauruhoe 
almost perfect cone composed mainly andesitic scoria, with rarer 
stretches lava the same petrological character. rises the south- 
east and west from the midst number low ridges, which 
occur the two small crater-lakes. the north its symmetrical slopes are 
relieved the northern outliers from Mount Tongariro. The crest the 
mountain occupied extensive crater, which has width 600 feet, 
and depth, from the highest point the mountain, 250 feet. The 
bottom this crater not flat, and within are two subsidiary craters, one 
being more active and larger than the other. Prof. Marshall, who, through 
many ascents the mountains, probably knows better than any one else its 
peculiarities, considers that the character the crater has undergone 
changes late years. 

Owing the relatively great height the plains surrounding both 
Ngauruhoe and Ruapehu, neither mountain gives the appearance con- 
siderable altitude. Ngauruhoe mountain such great symmetrical 


New Zealand,’ 176. See also Thomas, Eruption 
Tarawera and Rotomahana,’ 
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beauty that height not necessary give imposing appearance. 
Ruapehu, the other hand, looks scarcely more than rocky ridge with- 
out stately crests, and with long, gradual slopes interrupted places 
rugged pinnacles. Its summit has been truncated great explosions 
the past, and thus has been produced basin about mile width. The 
basin, which now occupied icefield, surrounded number 
rocky peaks. These features, owing the alternate sombreness and 
brilliancy their colouring and the abruptness their topography, stand 
marked contrast the smooth white ice below. these crests, the 
north peak and the south-east peak are the most conspicuous. The former 
the rim the old truncated crater-basin, but the latter new 
parasitic cone. Near the south side the snowfield the remarkable 
crater-lake previously mentioned, and about 200 yards diameter. The 
lake surrounded cliffs ice, from which great chunks break from 
time time, and are melted the warm water below. The water 
dirty greenish-grey colour, and said always hot, though steam 
was not rising from the time our visit. From the ice-filled basin 
number small, but well-developed cliff and valley glaciers, with 
numerous ice-falls, descend few miles down the mountain slopes, and 
give rise the larger streams flowing therefrom. the slopes the 
mountains between the glaciers lavas, both solid and vesicular, predominate 
over fragmental material, though the latter also conspicuous places. 


Mount Egmont (8250 feet), though not the highest mountain the 
North island, being nearly 1000 feet lower than Ruapehu, certainly the 
most imposing and most beautiful the many volcanic peaks the 
country, rises from relatively low country within miles the sea, 
and stands solitary sentinel above the fertile fields and forested slopes 
Taranaki. The wonderful symmetry the mountain flanks inter- 
rupted the south side the relatively inconspicuous parasitic cone 
Fantham’s peak; and the north the from the 
denuded crests which Egmont itself thought have risen. 

According Maori legend, Egmont, Tongariro, and Ruapehu were 
formerly three great giants who lived close each other the centre 
the island. Egmont, Taranaki called the Maoris, 
interfered some way with the matrimonial relations one both 
his brother giants, and escape their wrath was forced fly the 
coast, where now stands lonely grandeur far from his former home.* 

was not fortunate reach the top Mount Egmont. One 
attempt was made, but storm arose shortly after started, and 
were forced return without reaching the summit. However, under 
good weather conditions the ascent presents difficulty whatever. 


von Hochstetter, ‘Geology New Zealand’ (Explanation Atlas, etc.), 
27. 
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good track leads almost the summit, and there fairly 
high the mountain-side. The crater the being above the 
level perpetual snow, always filled with ice and snow. Though the 
lava-flows the mountain-side look remarkably recent deposition, 
the Maoris have record any eruption, and the mountain 
least extinct. 

AUCKLAND 

Hochstetter describes some sixty volcanoes occurring the neigh- 
bourhood Auckland. these cones, fact, that give the charm 
and beauty the harbours Manakau and Waitemata, well 
Auckland city itself, lying between them. Some the cones consist 
entirely others are composed entirely mainly lava. Many 
have lost their characteristic form, but some still have well preserved. 

The most conspicuous the Auckland volcanoes, Rangitoto, lies the 
entrance Auckland harbour. The gradual slopes the mountain suggest 
that the lava must have been distinctly liquid state when was poured 
forth. The summit the mountain formed broad open lava crater, 
within which lies small and more recent scoria cone. Most these 
have apparently been extinct for relatively long time, and 
there historical evidence any activity since the Maori 
the island. However, the fresh character the rocks the slopes 
Rangitoto, and the almost complete preservation the voleanic contours 
strongly indicate that the mountain must have been active eruption 
within comparatively recent time. hesitate commit myself anything 
but approximate date. Several New Zealand geologists have told 
that they think the period activity may not more remote than 500 
years 

Inland from the Bay Islands, which was situated the first capital 
New Zealand, and close the old missionary centre Waimate, lies 
district which relatively recent volcanic energy has built lava and 
scoria cones and filled pre-existing valleys with volcanic material. Even 
the present day solfataric action still proceeding vigorously the 
Ohaewai springs, where hot sulphur-laden waters are depositing mercury 
and gold-bearing sinters. 

Some the best-preserved cones lie close the shore Lake Omapere. 
(1200 feet) prominent cone composed andesitic scoria 
with well-developed crater its Its finely preserved slopes 
show the remains Maori fortifications—the site many hand-to-hand 
fight the early days. 

Close the curious rounded rhyolitic mound 


von Hochstetter, loc. cit., 39. 
Hochstetter, ‘Geology New Zealand’ (Explanation Atlas, etc.), 42, 
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many points towards the summit this hill occur narrow cylindrical 
shaft-like holes—apparently old steam-vents. Many these holes are 
shallow, but some are feet and more depth. One hole which has 
been used the Maoris for generations burying-pit least 100 
feet, and possibly much more, depth. The Maoris, fact, aver that 
communicates with underground passage leading the near-by Lake 
Omapere.* 

White island lies the Bay Plenty, and about miles from tne 
Its crater constant state solfataric activity, and the 
ascending clouds steam make the island conspicuous feature for many 
miles every direction. Unfortunately, was never able visit the 
island, landing only being possible under very favourable conditions. 

The island forms simple cone, with exceedingly steep sides 
andesitic lava and tuff, excepting the south side. the crater wall 
broken down, thus providing ready means access the crater-lake 
within. The water the lake vivid green, and heavily charged 
with hydrochloric acid. The north-west corner the lake presents 
display solfataric activity unrivalled even the thermal centres 
Rotorua and Taupo.t 

Mayor 

Situation.—To the northward White island, and lying some miles 
off the coast the Hauraki peninsula, situated the solitary island known 
Mayor island, named Oaptain Cook honour Lord Mayor’s Day. 

History.—Formerly the island was the home small though prosper- 
ous Maori community, the members which, its balmy climate, culti- 
vated the limited stretch flat and arable land near the coast, plants 
which could not stand even the mild frosts the adjoining mainland. 
Notwithstanding its isolation, there was not always peace the island. 
For time was the scene many bloody fight between the islanders 
and the braves from the mainland, Old and decaying whares surrounded 
ancient fruit-trees Panui, Opo bay, and the shores the lake 
Aroarotamahine, testify the former habitations people finally 
driven from its home the invader. later days whalers lived the 
island, which served convenient base scour the surrounding seas. 
Now only occasional traveller visits its shores, though would 
difficult imagine place more inviting. When the small yacht 
which our party journeyed from the mainland weighed anchor the clear 
waters Opo bay found two old Maoris—descendants the island’s 
former inhabitants—encamped, and occupied fishing and tending the 
Kumera crops which here grow perfection. pitched our camp near 
the sea-beach, being carefully watched meanwhile the two old men lest 


See 27, Bulletin No. New Zealand Geological Survey. 
James Park, Geology New Zealand,’ 175. 
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should place our temporary abode some spot hallowed the blood 
warriors. The great difficulty camping the island, least near 
this shore, the scarcity fresh water. were able get very 
limited supply from “trickle” near our camp, but the Maoris, who 
usually had plentiful supply, were anxious that should not know the 
whereabouts its source, 
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TUHUA MAYOR ISLAND, BAY PLENTY. SURVEYED GOLD SMITH, 1884. 


Scale : 20 chains to an inch. 


Topography.—The island nearly miles from north south, and 
rather less from east west, and excepting for small patch flat land 
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near Panui and another patch within the crater, entirely mountainous. 
The highest points the island are Tutaretare (1162 feet) and Opuahau 
(1274 feet). These guard the southern and western flanks the great 
crater occupying the whole central and eastern part the island. the 
lowest part the crater are two small lakes, one which about 
mile length, joined together swampy stream. the shore the 
lake descend the western slopes gently inclined scoria slopes, covered 
with low forest growth. The eastern and southern flanks are for the 
most part precipitous. narrow and relatively low ridge separates the 
crater-basin from the open sea, and near saddle this ridge small 
stream water issues from vertical face rock. 

The coast-line the island indented numerous bays, but most 
these are fronted steep precipices obsidian, that the interior the 
island accessible from only few points where sandy beaches relieve the 
general steepness the strand-line. number islets lie off the shore, 
the most extraordinary these being several tall rectangular stacks 
remarkable shape which guard the entrance the shallow bay 
Orongatea. the northern end the island some hot springs issue 
sandy beach. These represent the expiring phases the volcanic 
upheaval that built the island from the sea-floor. The island has not 
been active for many centuries, the tall forest which appears 
places, and the great amount denudation few localities amply 


must, however, have (geologically) recently been full 


eruption, since the characteristic topography well maintained. 


Major Darwin (before the paper): Dr. Mackintosh Bell, our lecturer 
to-night, was for six years Director the Geological Survey New Zealand. 
Canadian birth, and Canada had excellent opportunities for study- 
ing geology and geography. Dr. Mackintosh Bell made special study those 
remarkably interesting regions—the volcanic regions New Zealand, and 
with regard that district going speak to-night. 

Major Darwin (after the paper): When hear New Zealand and its 
great prosperity, think are often apt forget what comparatively new 
country is, Such being the case, cannot help thinking that the greatest credit 
should given its Government for the way which has taken this 
question geological and geographical surveys. feel certain that its Govern- 
ment will never repent the expenditure has incurred sending men like Dr. 
Mackintosh Bell make scientific surveys every region. sure have 
all been extremely interested to-night, and have hardly ever seen lecture better 
illustrated with photographs. showed some views those vanished white 
and pink terraces. had the good luck visit New Zealand 1874, and saw 
those wonderful places. think right saying that photograph can 
really give adequate them, partly because the extraordinary 
colour the water. The colour water some reservoirs waterworks—the 
intense blue you sometimes see, only little more milky—gives one the best idea 
the colour the water those absolutely intense blue which, con- 
trasted with the pink-and-white walls, made most glorious effect. These terraces 
are places the beauty which one can boast about with the greatest amount 
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safety for the following reason. The world divided into two classes—those who 
have seen the pink terraces and those who have not seen them. those who 
have not seen them, they will never position contradict one. 
those who have, they are all ready join little freemasonry exaggeration 
their beauty. 

Dr. feel quite sure that you will not wish separate 
to-night without most cordially thanking our lecturer for the very interesting 
description has given these New Zealand volcanoes. When went there 
owing his influence was passed from one friend another, and had every 
opportunity given seeing and studying all these wonderful volcanic pheno- 
mena which has well described you—described well that not 
intend attempt add anything what has said. 

Mr. The interesting lecture well and graphically given 
Dr. Bell, and illustrated many beautiful views, recalls incidents that 
happened during bicycle tour through New Zealand some years ago. One 
almost dumb with surprise observing the marked evidences volcanic action 
the North island. The great faulting and differential subsidence that have 
taken place, the huge amount and diversified character the volcanic material 
thrown out, the numerous groups geysers, mud volcanoes” and hot springs, 
all fill one with astonishment. Lake Taupo, sunken area, interesting 
study. part the western side stand Karangahape cliffs, 1000 feet 
high, while the east are the old lake terraces, now 100 feet above the level 
the lake, but which formed the shore before the Waikato river cut its way through 
the northern rim. The volcanic zone shows examples deeply sunken areas, 
Lakes Taupo and those moderate sinking, the main portions 
the plains, and block mountains, Paeroa and Tarawera, which have 
remained about their old altitudes. All who are drawn the study natural 
phenomena owe great debt gratitude the grand old pioneer geologists, 
Dr. von Hochstetter, Dr. Julius von Haast, Sir James Hector, Captain Hutton, 
and Mr. Alex. McKay, who have unfolded the extraordinary beauty and 
fascinating history New Zealand geography and geology. geologists later 
the field, Prof. Gregory, Prof. Park, Prof. Cox, Dr. Marshall, Dr. Bell, Mr. Cussen, 
and others, are greatly indebted for extending our knowledge the region, with 
its almost unique volcanic features, The terrible and peculiar volcanic eruption 
can understood adopting the suggestion Prof. Gregory, that 
though the eruption “of lava and ash was probably through fissure, yet the 
tremendous explosion, which destroyed the pink and white terraces, was caused 
the sudden flashing into steam water from the bottom Lake Rotomahana 
getting into contact with body lava beneath the lake. The formation sinter 
around the springs, formerly regarded wholly caused deposition the silica 
the cooling the water, now held largely due low forms plant 
life which are able live the boiling water and secrete silica from it, the 
silica being deposited the death the plants. visit the wonderful Wairakei 
valley gives one fine appreciation the energy even the waning phases 
The geysers playing various regular intervals, the hot springs, the 
boiling cauldrons, the steam and gas vents, all have their peculiar features. Nor 
should one omit the worthy guide, Robert Ingle, who takes keen and intelli- 
gent interest each phenomenon the valley, knowing its characteristics, and 
who holds supreme contempt for the less naturally attractive hot springs 
Rotorua. Taking sack, blocks the outflow from hot pool, and with fine 

scorn remarks, Rotorua they decorate tiny geyser and hot springs with shady 
seats and white gravel paths, but here Wairakei make geysers.” Then, 
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lifting the sack from the rim the pool, proves his statement practical 
demonstration. 

Mr. think much has been said already this evening New 
Zealand that there little left for say, except express very great 
pleasure being here enjoy again seeing many those scenes which bring 
back pleasure me. There one thing which regret, and that that Dr. Bell 
has been unable show you the wonderful colouring effects which mentioned 
his lecture. They were also referred the chairman. These colour effects 
must seen appreciated. There are many points connection with the 
phenomena New Zealand that there room for quite number 
lectures, and Dr. Bell touched the keynote the whole New Zealand geography 
when said that brimful studies very great interest. fact 
forced upon even the most casual observer, and although Dr. Bell simply dealt 
to-night with volcanic action recent times, there are many other geographical 
problems great interest which take back earlier times. Associated with 
the voleanic phenomena have had numerous Earth-movements various 
kinds, such those sudden nature resulting fracture and faulting, and 
slower movement which has affected the river-systems, the coast-line, and the 
whole country generally, introducing great field for geographical study. this 
late hour not think will make any more remarks, but simply again express 
pleasure being here this evening enjoy these wonderful views and Dr. 
Bell’s remarks. 

the name every one here present, sure may give 
hearty vote thanks Dr. Mackintosh Bell for his extremely interesting lecture. 


NOTES THE TROAD.* 
WALTER LEAF, M.A., Litt.D. 


the Troad the nearest and most accessible part Asia, and the 
plain Troy one the most famous areas the surface the globe, 
the interior the country very little known. has been visited 
many but they have mostly confined themselves their 
special subjects, and have rarely given much geographical 
The principal authorities are (1) Barker Webb, who visited the district 
1819, and gave the first scientific account it. His work, 
curious fate, though composed English, has appeared only trans- 
lations—Italian (in Biblioteca Acerbi,’ Milan, German (translated 
from the Italian Dr. Hase Weimar, 1822) and French (under the 
Paris, 1844). (2) Virchow, zur Landeskunde der Troas,” 
Abhandl. pr. Akad. Wiss. (Berlin, 1879), scientific work the first 
order, but confined the plain Troy and its immediate neighbourhood. 
(3) Report the Investigations Assos,” Papers the 


Map, 128. deference Mr. wishes, certain names have been spelled 
his paper and map with modified German vowels, ii, ti, although not accord- 
ance with the Society’s rules for orthography. The point will definitely considered 
the next revision the Rules. 
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Institute America, 1882; 1898, Thacher Clarke. This 
mainly concerned with the antiquities Assos itself, but contains much 
valuable information about the neighbourhood Assos Clarke, and 
the fullest account existence the geology the country 
Diller. This work deals with the southern Troad only. (4) The map 
the Troad Kiepert. visited the country twice, and has written 
particular points, chiefly concerned with ancient sites, but has given 
systematic geographical description. Philippson’s new map north- 
west Asia Minor Petermann’s adds new material for the 
Troad, except the neighbourhood Edremid. (5) Schliemann’s 
‘Reise der Troas’ (Leipzig, 1881), translated pp. 303-347, 
deals only with the southern and western portion. contains many 
curious mistakes, and the appended map simply grotesque. (6) Judeich, 
pr. Akad, Wiss. (Berlin, 1898), pp. 531-555. 

study the early history Troy which engaged, must 
necessarily based geographical knowledge: and neither Strabo nor 
the works modern travellers offered what was needed. Two brief visits 
Hissarlik only accentuated the conviction that personal acquaintance 
with the whole country was essential for purpose; and therefore 
arranged spend some five weeks there April and May, 1911. The 
following notes are the nature by-product this visit: the main 
results must published elsewhere. observations must taken 
those amateur scientific geography. They are confined chiefly 
points which had found myself unable obtain information from 
books; and think that they may have some value record 
district which rapidly changing its character, and may soon entirely 
revolutionized the construction railway. should not venture 
offer them, had not been for the companionship fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Hasluck, acting director the British School Athens. His 
familiarity with the languages the country, both Greek and Turkish, 
and with the neighbouring district Cyzicus, formed chief means 
information, and him due most the credit what follows. And 
word acknowledgment must given our excellent dragoman, 
Philip Pellegrini Constantinople, who contracted take wherever 
wished and undertake all expenses fixed sum per diem. 
carried out his contract with unfailing exactitude and resource, though 
the country was new him. Indeed, appeared terra incognita 
Constantinople less than London. 

The geographical extent the Troad was disputed ancient times, 
The country has never been political unit, and although three sides 
where surrounded the sea the limits are indisputable, yet the 
eastern boundary not easy specify. The most obvious limitation 
this side would line drawn along the centre the Aesepus 

valley from its mouth, crossing the hills the east the main range 
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Ida, and ending the Gulf Adramyttium. This gives rough 
parallelogram which has the advantage being capable definition 
the country watered from the range Mount Ida. But the Aesepus 
valley for nearly the whole its length cut off from the country the 
lofty and continuous chain hills, whereas the east the 
lower valley merges the great plain which stretches the Lake 
Apollonia and the valley the Rhyndacus. open argument, 
therefore, that the range hills the west the rather than 
the valley itself, which forms the natural boundary the Troad. The 
upper valley basin the Aesepus, however, the district known Avunia, 
itself separated from the lower valley rough and bare plateau through 
which flows gorge which not easy transit. Avunia thus 
more less isolated all sides and forms sort enclave. Under these 
circumstances its natural outlet determined the nearness the sea, 
and lies across the bare highlands, nowhere falling below the 500 metres 
level, which separate from the plain Edremid the south. 
lies to-day within the jurisdiction the kaimmakam Edremid; and 
learn from Pliny that ancient times belonged the conventus 
Adramyttium, which important market its produce was brought. 
The shafts and tailings abandoned mines prove that among this produce 
were lead and silver. 

The plain Edremid, famous antiquity under the name the plain 
Thebe, itself integral part the Troad; for forms the wide 
extremity the rich though narrow belt land which lies along the sea 
under the southern slopes Ida. The most natural definition the 
Troad would therefore seem line starting from the sea west 
the mouth the Aesepus, running along the watershed the Ala Dagh, 
there crossing the gorge eastwards, and then running south-west, 
enclose both the basin Avunia and the large plain Edremid. 

The fact that the district Avunia cut off from the main valley 
the Scamander rather lofty range one which means obvious 
from existing maps. The study Kiepert would lead one suppose, 
fact, that the main stream the Scamander led straight into that the 
Aesepus across apparently low pass where marks the 
Dagh. was only the spot that was able convince myself that 
the facts are quite otherwise. The Atschildiiren, more correctly 
long and lofty range the Giilgen Dagh which runs north-north-east from 
the main range Ida, descending very gradually throughout its length, 
and nowhere showing marked col. Just beyond this 
range makes sudden bend the eastward, still gradually falling 
height, and encloses the head the Avunia valley. But immediately 

close the col. did not hear any legend explain the title. The new 


Turkish map retains the form perhaps from Kiepert. This would mean 
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the north this bend there low col from which the headwaters 
the Scamander spring, and which leads with hardly perceptible ascent 
from the Scamander valley into that the Giille Chai, one the main 
affluents the Granicus.* When camping the village Kara 
the Scamander found that the natural traffic the valley all passed 
this low col towards Chan Bazar the chief market town the 
upper Granicus basin, and the inhabitants spoke Avunia 
with which they seemed have very little 
relation. must not supposed, however, that the actual passage 
the Dagh one actual difficulty. good bridle path 
leads across it, but additional ascent about 2000 feet enough 
form something barrier, and may materially affect political relations. 
Avunia, fact, present the government Adramyttium, and, 
with the rest the Aesepus valley, the vilayet Brusa, while the 
Scamander and Granicus valleys belong the Sanjak the Dardanelles. 

The point where the Giilgen Dagh bends the east is, course, 
orographically the centre the district, here that the three great 
valley systems the Granicus, Scamander, and Aesepus meet, and not 
the much loftier range Ida little further south. Strabo, copying 
Demetrius Scepsis, tells that the mountain which the sources 
these three rivers lie was called Kotylos. Kiepert gives the point the 
name Kizil Elma Dagh, but matter fact Kizil Elma the 
name not mountain but district, and applied apparently 
the upper basin the Giille Chai. Standing this, asked our guide 
which the hills around was the Kizil Elma Dagh. swept his 
arm round more than half the horizon and said, these hills are all Kizil 
Elma and were not able make out any distinct name for 
the angle the ridge itself. 

Kiepert himself was well aware the uncertainty his representa- 
tion this district. says Forme Orbis Antique,’ note 29), 
upper main valley the Scamander, which mapped doubtfully 
1842, dull January weather, appears not have been visited since 
any investigator.” far know, these words remained true 
last May. This must excuse for very rough and approximate 
attempt offer corrections his map. They are based only eye 
observation and photographs. The map just published the Turkish 
War Office even less accurate than Kiepert. 

The maps the interior the country are misleading, not only this 
respect, but many others. The coast is, course, well delineated 
the Admiralty charts Nos. 224, 1004, 1599, 1608, 1665, 2429. these, 
No. 1608 contains Admiral Spratt’s excellent survey the plain Troy, 
but with this exception are entirely dependent upon Kiepert for 
much the country not actually visible from the sea. 


barometrical readings make the height the watershed this col 1385 
feet, and the crossing point the ridge 3430 feet. See note end. 
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work, considering the circumstances under which was produced, 
excellent, but the absence any thorough survey, many respects 
naturally imperfect. ungrateful task for traveller indicate 
errors which not position correct, and had neither the ability 
nor the time even the most elementary surveying, but may warn 
future travellers students one two serious errors. particular, 
the whole course the Satniois, the neighbourhood Assos, entirely 
misrepresented, the bend the river towards the north being placed 
least two miles west its proper position. This the more curious, 
correctly indicated the Admiralty chart well sketch-map 
made Mr. Thacher Clarke, the American expedition which excavated 
Assos. Mr. Clarke tells that gave Dr. Kiepert copy this map. 
The real course the river is, moreover, quite evident any one standing 
the top the citadel Assos, the point where enters gorge 
more than mile the east Menteshe. The stream which Kiepert 
repiesents the main river flowing under Pasha is, fact, quite 
insignificant brook. 

shall return later the very imperfect manner which Kiepert 
represents the upper slopes Ida, and may add that less well- 
known spot than the springs, commonly called the sources the Scamander, 
entirely misplaced. Two considerable districts, moreover, still remain 
unmapped—the plain Aivajik, with the course the Yermidere Chai 
and the western slopes Ida; and the valley the large eastern 
affluent the Granicus which lies Inova. 

learnt Kara that some steps had been taken Government 
begin the much needed survey this district, but had Turkish fashion 
been dropped almost once. The difficulties the task are very con- 
siderable, the whole system once complicated and covered with 
forest, and few the hills have characteristic form 
easily identified. Over large portion this district would very 
difficult fix signals which could seen distance. 


The starting point for any western visitor the Troad is, course, 
the town Dardanelles, easily reached almost daily steamers from 
both east and west. There metalled road running from Dardanelles 
the village Eren the western extremity the plain 
Bairamich, distance about fifty kilometres. The first portion, 
from Dardanelles Eren old and has been allowed fall into 
terrible disrepair. For more than mile the immediate neighbourhood 
the town Dardanelles itself, all vehicles have leave and drive 
through the sandy fields the side. But during our visit found that 
serious effort was being made repair it; saw several sections 
being dealt with large gangs men, and various culverts were actually 
built between our first and last visits. The steep ascent from the coast 
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Eren is, however, badly graded and will never make good road. 
The next section, from Eren only five six years old 
and excellent piece work. The passage the limestone range 
between the valley the Kemer and the gorge the Scamander takes 
the road height over five hundred feet above the sea well designed 
zigzags. The surface good condition, and there would not the 
least difficulty driving motor over the whole this part. is, 
fact, the only good piece road the Troad. From Ezine unmetalled 
track rather better than most the country roads leads through the plain 
Bairamich. will form gentle introduction for the beginner the 
beauties the Turkish native road. just possible drive one 
long day some fifteen hours from Dardanelles Bairamich, that 
five days will take the traveller from London into the heart the Troad. 

Another road just practicable for the native araba leads north-east 
from Dardanelles along the coast Lapsaki Kemer (the ancient Parion) 
and Bigha, the chief town the north-eastern Troad. one point near 
Assarjik this road runs actually along the beach and passes projecting 
point entering the sea. When were there was fortunately calm 
day, the usual north-east wind summer heavy swell rolling 
from the Sea Marmora, this particular passage must offer considerable 
excitement not danger. little beyond this point the road strikes 
inland, and reaches the upper valley the Kemer track which 
barely passable, though forms the only communication for wheeled 
vehicles between Bigha and Dardanelles. very little labour would 
transform into road which would be, things Turkey, quite 

From Bigha and its port Karabigha, Karabogha, more 
commonly called, the road leads right the main valley the Granicus 
Chan Bazar, the chief market town this valley system, and thence 
Biiyiik Tepe across the hills Bairamich. were told 
Bigha that could also drive from Chan Bazar Dardanelles, but when 
got Biiyiik Tepe found that this was now impracticable, 
though track was said have been passable few years ago. 

Another unmetalled road also starts from Bigha and leads eastward 
Musacha, the mouth the Aesepus, and Panderma, forming the main 
connection the east. 

With these exceptions there are main roads for wheeled vehicles 
the Troad, though there are some short stretches as, for example, from 
all other districts the traveller must ride horse- 
back. may added that horses are extremely difficult procure 
except Dardanelles. endeavoured hire sufficient animals 
Bigha continue our route, but could only hear two, number quite 
insufficient for our purpose. 

seems, however, that this lamentable deficiency the most elementary 
means communication not likely last long, found that the 
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probability railway was being seriously and hopefully discussed. 
were, fact, informed that the whole scheme was ready and was simply 
waiting for agreement with the Government the nature the 
guarantee required, enable the work put hand once. This 
line would run, understood, from Dardanelles Ezine and Bairamich, 
and then across the hills, what route did not make out, down 
Bigha, thus bringing the whole the most fertile part the country 
into immediate connection with the sea. 

spite the length its coast line, the Troad singularly deficient 
natural harbours, and this has been great drawback all ages. 
There is, fact, single spot the coast where ships even moderate 
size can obtain real shelter gale except the quite unimportant 
harbour Behram, the ancient Assos. Everywhere else all shipments 
have made from wooden jetties available, course, only fine 
weather, and the roadsteads and anchorages are general very much 
exposed. The only considerable bay the whole coast—with the excep- 
tion the head the gulf Adramyttium which too large afford 
any material protection ships anchoring there—is Sivriji the south 
coast. This has lighthouse and small pier, but practically useless, 
not convenient connection with any the important agricultural 
districts inland. Along the Dardanelles itself there only one point 
which can regarded making even approach natural harbour, 
and that under Nagara ppint. This was the ancient port Abydos, 
and its comparatively sheltered position made Abydos the principal town 
this coast. 

There was one time important artificial harbour the west 
coast Alexandria Troas, and the effect this basin was once raise 
the town beside into the first rank among the great cities Asia Minor— 
remarkable instance what might done for the country, this great 
natural defect were again remedied artificial means. The basin still 
remains, but the mouth completely silted up, and has become little 
more than inland lagune, surrounded few weathered and crumbling 
remains great quays, with granite pillars still standing intervals 
around serve moorings for the ships which once thronged the 
harbour (Plate 1). 

One remarkable characteristic the country found the fact 
that far the ancient sites can identified, single modern town 
any size stands the site ancient town importance. possible 
exception may found Lapsaki, which stands apparently exactly 
the site the ancient town Lampsacus, one the most important 
the district and second only Abydos the towns the Hellespont 
but Lapsaki more than large village possibly some two thousand 
inhabitants. 

The other large towns are Dardanelles itself (officially Kale Sultanieh, 
but commonly called Chanak Kalessi) Ezine and Bairamich the eastern 
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and western extremities the large central plain the 
Aivajik above the upper basin the Satniois Bigha the point where 
the Granicus issues from the mountains form its lower basin; and 
Edremid, the representative the ancient Adramyttium. Not one 
these, far known, stands ancient site. Dardanelles has 
succeeded Abydos the principal town the straits. Here the change 
site appears due the invention gunpowder, for the town has 
grown round the fort which was established the Turks 1470. 
the narrowest point the width about 1500 yards, and cannon both 
sides could therefore stop passing ships. Abydos the strait con- 
siderably wider, and that site was consequently abandoned, spite the 
far better anchorage under Nagara point. Assos has been succeeded 
the miserable village Behram. 

Adramyttium stood the low hill now called Kara Tash its ancient 
mole can still distinguished, just awash the surface the sea.* The 
basin its harbour now represented only overgrown marsh. The 
site was deserted apparently because the town was longer capable 
defending itself against pirates, and Edremid, its modern representative, 
lies several miles away and well inland. Alexandria Troas forest 
valonea oaks, owing the silting its harbour, and other towns round 
the coast, Sigeion, Kolonai, Larisa, Hamaxitos, Antandros, Dardanos, 
Parion, are either entirely desert, occupied petty villages 
importance. Inland, the once important town Scepsis bare hill 
from which even the ruins have been carried away build the mosques, 
bridges, and roads Bairamich, and the most famous all, the site 
Troy, has been absolutely uninhabited for about millennium and half. 

Within the Troad itself, the most important and obvious line demar- 
cation that between the Northern Troad and the Southern. The latter 
includes the valley the Satniois, the southern slopes Mount Ida, and 
the plain Edremid. Climatically, the two divisions are very different. 
The winter the northern Troad very severe. Mr. Calvert told that 
his farm, which lies the edge the Trojan plain the mouth the 
Kemer the ancient Thymbrius, always expected register some 
—10° —11° every winter and the snow generally lies deep all the 
inland parts, even the Plain Bairamich, the average height which 
probably not more than 350 feet above the sea. All this part, fact, 
shares the severe climate the central highlands Asia Minor. Under 
these circumstances the vegetation is, course, entirely that the tem- 
perate zone, and the olive tree comparatively rare. The southern slopes 
Ida are much more genially situated. were told Papasli that 
rare have more than frost, and the whole the 
low land near the sea covered with olive woods most luxuriant growth. 
The boundary this district west Ida well defined the hills which 
run the north side the Satniois valley past Aivajik, and reach the 
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sea just beneath the prominent peak the Sakar Kaya. come 
from the north, the character the scenery changes almost immediately 
crossing the ridge which runs down from the Sakar Kaya right the 
shore. North this, the whole the coastal plain and hill slopes are 
covered very extensive forest valonea oaks, the acorn cups 
which form important article export, and are the chief wealth the 
country. mile further south, soon cross the stream which 
flows past the village Késse Deressi the oaks disappear. The ground 
first covered with scrub, chiefly but once the gentle ridge 
passed which here forms the northern boundary the Satnioeis valley, 
the scrub itself disappears, and the hillsides are more less bare. 

The lower basin the Satniois remarkable for the great salt works 
Tuzla which have been worked from antiquity, and are still active 
operation. Brine springs burst from the ground over considerable area, 
and one point there jet rising under pressure, presumably from 
steam, height about feet, and considerably hotter than the hand 
can bear. Plate shows the salt-pans, with great heap salt ready 
for loading. 

The plain Tuzla itself rich alluvium, covered when crossed 
May with deep grass like English hayfield, but very scantily 
populated and hardly cultivated all. 

South the Satniois and dividing from the sea, runs range formed 
outburst late Tertiary times, with steep southern scarp 
descending almost straight the Gulf Adramyttium. The ancient 
city Assos was placed volcanic peak which rises just where this 
coast range sinks height less than 400 feet. Here the Satniois 
flows parallel the shore distance less than mile. This narrow 
neck offers natural outlet for the produce the whole Satniois valley, 
and the importance the town was due the fact that forms, with its 
artificial port, far the best connection between this fertile district and 
the islands and coast lands the south. few miles the east, the 
coastal range again begins and rises considerable height—2000 
2500 feet the Dikeli Dagh—mounting steadily the summit ridge 
Ida itself, here attaining height 1770 metres (5800 feet). From this 
runs, still nearly due east, through series peaks, all them con- 
siderably above 2000 feet high, forming the northern boundary the 
territory Adramyttium. This the region the pine forests for which 
the Troad has been famous ever since ancient times. The forests are 
composed, far able judge, solely one species pine, which 
has been identified for Kew Pinus Bruttia. said that other 
species well Abiesand Piceaare found here, but though was 
constantly the look out, saw none. looked out particularly for the 
silver fir, variety which (Abies pectinata, var. Equi Trojant) said 
grow Mount Olympus Bithynia not far off, and which was indeed 
seen some time ago Sintenis Ida but failed find it. The 
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forests Ida have been neglected and wasted, that possible that 
the tree has been exterminated quite recent times. the same time, 
not wish press this negative evidence, and willing suppose 
that overlooked from ignorance want observation. certainly 
true that according Virgil ii. 16) the Trojan horse was built 
Abies, though is, course, impossible press this meaning fir rather 
than pine. 

There Strabo very remarkable account famous pine fir 
tree, the which appears have formed important landmark 
this neighbourhood. The description which gives comes from 
less illustrious hand than that Attalus I., King Pergamon, and is, 
believe, the only evidence that this distinguished monarch had literary 
tastes. The following the description the girth the tree feet 
the trunk rises from the root for feet then divides into three parallel 
trunks, which combined form single crown, making the whole height 
plethra and cubits,” i.e. about 230 feet. This exceeds the height 
any known pine, and indeed any known firs, the old world. Even 
the silver fir not known exceed the height 200 feet. (See 
Kent Veitch’s Manual the (1900), 530, from which 
appears that individual trees nearly 200 feet high have been observed 
South Germany.) But there other tree which can seriously 
considered possible candidate for identification the 
This say the unquestioned authority Sir Thiselton Dyer, who 
has kindly taken great interest the point. But the use the name 
elsewhere confined pines, curious inexactitude. 

may almost said that have pictorial record this great 
tree. the coins Scepsis the favourite type that tree which 
used called palm; but has been pointed out, and indeed 
obvious, that the representation that conifer. highly probable 
that the town, which was situated the edge the forests Ida, and 
doubtless derived its wealth from them, took its symbol the most 
famous specimen its products. 

encamped for two nights the immediate neighbourhood saw 
mill high the northern slope Ida, nearly 3800 feet above the sea, 
and saw something the way which the timber trade carried on. 
The saw mill dealt only with trunks moderate size, about 
inches diameter. Outside the mill piece much larger tree was 
lying and appeared have been left too large for the saw tackle. 
This was inches diameter the large end without the bark. Trees 
this size are getting rare, and are found only the most remote parts 
the range. The lower slopes have mostly been stripped timber trees, 
and are gradually being reclothed with seedlings, apparently left grow 
without any selection supervision. The owner the saw mill was 


Greek from the village Zeitiinlii the southern slopes—a fine 


gentleman, who worked the mill with his six sons. They lived there all 
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the year, though winter snow their breasts, and impossible 
run the saw owing the frost. Their women folk live permanently 
but this year for the first time they proposed bring 
them the mill for the summer. The old gentleman told 
that paid rent £T.8 the Government for the right cut 1000 
cubic metres timber. This evidence, all events, that supervision 
exercised far collecting money goes, but saw little evidence 
anything that can called real forestry. 

the north side the Scamander valley there are extensive oak 
forests which, however, seem but little cut. Karabogha, the 
little port Bigha, had the pleasure meeting Dutch gentleman, 
representing firm who had made large purchase standing timber 
the neighbourhood Kilissi Alan near Biiyiik Tepe was 
engaged superintending the felling and transport the oaks. The 
transport was serious matter, every trunk had dragged down 
the sea pair distance nearly miles, mast execrable 
roads. The conditions for the transport the pine wood from Ida are 
more favourable. The trunks are sawn the hillsides, and the planks 
carried mules, horses, donkeys either the landing-places the 
south coast, northward the main stream the Scamander, which 
has sufficient water spring float them from point little below the 
village Kara Kéi. saw them coming down all the way far 
the mouth the river Kum Kalessi the opening the Hellespont. 
The stream the upper portion shallow and tortuous, and frequent 
timber jams were the result. large number men were occupied all 
along the course the river breaking these and sending the logs 
afloat. There are numerous other saw mills besides the one which 
stayed, some them considerably larger. The plan all appeared 
the same, the stream being carried wooden channel supported 
trestles and closed vertical shoot wooden undershot wheel 
rough construction. The whole the gearing was the most rudi- 
mentary description, and the bearings the main wheel seemed receive 
lubrication beyond that the free leakage and splashings the water 
itself. 

short distance the south-east the village Kara fire 
destroyed large portion forest some six years ago. had occasion 
pass through the scene this disaster, and was particularly struck 
see that many parts the fresh growth appeared consist entirely 
oak. The pine wood had apparently been finally destroyed, and will 
shortly have been succeeded only growth oak scrub, worthless 
except for charcoal. may mentioned that nowhere came across 
charcoal burners work, but the little landing-places along the coast 
the Gulf Adramyttium saw quantities charcoal being brought 
down for shipment, and the industry evidently extensive one. All 
these landing-places, too, had large stores pine planks which active 
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trade was being carried ship towards the south, but all appearance 
will not long before the wastage the forests puts end this 
immemorial industry. 

Mount Ida itself, though entirely destitute beauty mountain, 
very interesting from many points view. the heat summer the 
pasturage the low country entirely burnt up, and great numbers 
nomad inhabitants drive their sheep and cattle the mountain slopes, 
where food grows abundantly the snow melts. were there the 
middle May, when large amount snow still remained the top 
but the nomads were already making their move towards the lower slopes 
from the villages where they pass the winter. Plate gives view 
one the highest encampments, appeared before the summer 
occupation. consists roughly built booths planks, partly repro- 
ducing form the brown tent the country. The winter snow crushes 
these flat, and they have set again every year. One them 
pare for the approaching migration. The rest are still ruined con- 
dition. The height this camp about 5000 feet, and nearly corresponds, 
will seen, with the upper limit the pine. were particularly 
interested find among the nomads considerable number emigrants 
from Epirus, known Karakatzani,” Black Fugitives. had made 
casual acquaintance with one them cook-shop the town 
told that they were Greeks but there can little doubt that they 
are really Vlach origin, and adopted the Greek language and nationality 
Epirus itself. said that there were some fifty families, who had left 
their home nearly hundred years ago, when Ali Pasha was ruling 
Jannina, and had lived the Troad ever since. odd coincidence 
met this same man Ida three weeks later, and paid him 
visit his brown tent. known that many the Vlachs claim 
Greeks while still retaining the Vlach language but this case satisfied 
ourselves that was not so, for heard the children outside the tent 
talking Greek one another. 

Another important tribe that the Yuruks, Turkman people who 
have been the country for very long time, doubtless several centuries, 
and probably followed the Ottoman Turks soon after their invasion. They 
appear have largely lost their nomadic habits, but many them bring 
their cattle Mount Ida during the summer. Others them have 
become foresters, and fell and square the timber hand the forests 
though probable that the competition water power must 
rapidly depriving them their occupation. the Yuruks, Ida 
holy mountain, and there yearly festival the summit. Curiously 
enough, although they are Mohammedan, they choose for this festival 
Christian date, not following the Mohammedan calendar—August 15, the 
day the Assumption. While were encamped the saw mill, Mr. 
Hasluck got hold the watchman who employed looking after 
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their settlements, and learnt from him many the legends the 
mountain. 

The summit Ida itself has two peaks nearly the same height—or 
speak more strictly, there the east nearly level plateau with three 
projecting points, the north and west which lies rounded ridge 
with two three humps rising from it. The plateau called Sari Kiz, 
literally the yellow girl,” more poetical language, the fair-haired 
maiden. The rounded ridge known Baba,” “the father.” 
passing must said that could find trace whatever the name 
Gargisa which Schliemann states was given him the name one peak, 
and which identified with the Homeric Gargara this supposed survival 
must, fear, banished from our maps. The Sari Kiz appears have 
been something witch. She still prayed to, especially mothers. 
Those who have lost several children succession infancy endeavour 
save the life the next baby presenting the Sari Kiz, and 
then buying back for nominal sum, one two piastres. One the 
small projecting peaks the plateau—that the south-east—is said 
the burying-place the Sari Kiz, and this the point which 
pilgrimages are made. Her father, the Baba, was vaguely described 
Hoja holy man, and his protection was more general nature 
appeared giver good luck without any special restriction. 
rode nearly the top Baba, and when got the point where 
the horses had left, were surprised find one the horse-keepers 
following foot. could hardly suppose that wanted reach 
the top just for the sake the view, and were puzzled know why 
had undertaken this quite unnecessary toil. was only next day that 
found the reason; had gone the summit order make offering 
halfpenny the Baba. Where exactly had put the halfpenny 
could not find but the top crowned rude wall which took 
shelter for sheep, and not unlikely that this served shrine, 
and that the halfpenny was dropped among the crevices the stones. 
The watchman told that ought make offering Angora 
goat propitiate the and proposed, would present him with 
mejidie, make the offering for us. must added again, that all 
these rites and beliefs belong only the Mohammedans, and are not 
shared the Christians though dedication weakly children order 
save their lives practised Christian mothers precisely the same 
way spring dedicated St. John Sutma Dedessi Edremid. 

goes, beyond any mountain top with which acquainted. The rounded 
and shapeless slopes and summit plateau are covered with bare stones and 
dirty melting snow. But there one redeeming point—the flowers. All 
round the snow, the ground was gorgeous with masses yellow crocus 
and blue squill, sometimes mingled and sometimes separate patches. 
impossible see this magnificent show colour without thinking 
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the lines Homer describing the flowery couch Zeus and Hera this 
very mountain-top, when the ground threw out welcome them 
and crocus and hyacinth.” What the lotos may have been not 
prepared say; but there can doubt that the crocus the yellow 
crocus gargaricus) named from this very spot. the squill, Col. 
Prain writes specimen doubt Scilla bifolia the wide 
sense, and should have put down without hesitation the form 
treated Boissier distinct species, Scilla nivalis, which Mr. Baker 
treats only marked variety bifolia, were not that rule 
nivalis has only few The variety from Ida particularly 
luxuriant. The other flowers which particularly struck me, non-botanical 
observer, were the pale blue pansies, and the wild peonies, though both 
these grew some little distance below the actual summit. The wild peony, 
may mention, called the natives Ai-Giilii moon rose.” 
May the buds were not quite open the higher slopes, but the 
12th found few flowers their glory lower down. Grape hyacinths 
many places clothed the ground sheets blue. 

From the side valley which the saw mill lay, crossed low 
col with hardly perceptible rise the top long valley running north- 
west along the northern side Ida the direction the 
head this valley are marked the maps Springs the 
well-known place pilgrimage almost all travellers who have visited 
these regions. Here again, however, found the maps seriously error. 
The springs question are not the head the valley all, and are not 
any sense headwaters the Scamander. Some miles down this 
main valley, small lateral glen enters from the south. Quite close the 
junction the two there barrier wall across the 
mouth the glen. out this wall that the great springs gush, 
the largest them issuing from cave which, however, did not actually 
reach. The stream which comes from them only minor affluent 
the main river the valley, which this distance from its source already 
considerable mountain torrent, but sense the main stream the 
Scamander. The lateral valley itself has, course, its own small stream, 
bringing the surface drainage down from its head. Just below the point 
where the main sources break from the side the hill, there holy 
spring considerably higher temperature. The round are hung 
with votive rags, and the stones forming its basin are stained with ashes, 
the remains incense burnt honour its patron saint, St. Elias. 
Christian festival held here St. Elias’ day, and the spring has great 
reputation for curing fever. 

The temperatures which recorded here are follows: temperature 
air grass shade, the main stream lateral valley, 55°; the 
spring issuing from rock wall, 45°; the spring St. Elias, 58°. These 
results accord well only with those Virchow, who found the temperature 
the and springs respectively 1879 47° and 60°. 
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would seem, however, that the difference between them used 
greater, 1819 Barker Webb found them 43° and 70°, and Dr. 
Clarke 1801, 34° and this means some continuous 
change subterranean conditions, merely depends the amount 
melting snow from which the cold spring presumably derived, are 
hardly position say. 

The scenery this neighbourhood distinctly sub-Alpine, and far 
more picturesque than anything that saw elsewhere the Troad. 
Steep limestone cliffs rise almost vertically above the sources, clothed 
every projecting point with dense foliage. The surroundings are certainly 
romantic, but perhaps hardly deserve the epithets which have been lavished 
them many travellers. There are many spots the lower valleys 
the perhaps more particularly the Jura, which might fairly 
enter into competition. But the steep-sided valley, with its Alpine path 
winding along above the clear mountain torrent below, very striking 
the wanderer through the rounded hills and alluvial plains which 
characterize the greater part the Troad. 

Eastward the summit Mount Ida, the main ridge represented 
Kiepert running almost due the three high points marked 
Philippson’s map Gyr Jaila (806 metres),* Atkaja (750 metres) and 
(873 metres), with streams running roughly parallel lines from north 
south. The structure the ridge not, however, simple this. 
The main watershed runs rather north the straight line from Ida 
Gyr Jaila; little south run two subsidiary ridges from east 
and west, nearly meeting, but divided defile through which the 
Zeitiinlii Chai passes. The upper valley the river therefore double, 
including one branch from Ida the west and another from the east, 
the whole river basin thus having something the shape The 
secondary ridge from Ida turns southward from the point where 
reaches the river, and forms natural staircase which passes the 
shortest road from Edremid the Scamander valley. the 
upper part this shoulder, where the path runs nearly due westward 
towards Ida, that the curious cutting called the Porta lies. The path, 
which for long distance from follows the broad back the ridge, 
when reaches the higher portion running westwards keeps nearly 
level the north side it, overhanging the secondary valley, the western 
branch the while the ridge itself mounts rapidly towards the top 
Ida. one point double barrier limestone rock runs down the 
north, traversing the path right angles. Through this two cuttings, 
about 200 yards distant from one another, have been made. They are 
obviously artificial the date their construction unknown, and offers 
interesting problem. They are clearly meant facilitate traffic, but 


Yaila means “summer Alp.” Gyr should, suspect, Geri, 
hinder.” have put this form the map. 
See Plate IV. 
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the rocky barrier one which can hardly considered impassable for 
pack-horses, and seems much more likely that they were meant serve 
some military end. They may course Turkish work, but two,other 
possibilities suggest themselves. The Troad one time formed part 
the kingdom Pergamos, and this pass link the direct road 
between Pergamos and the almost quite equally important town 
Alexandria Troas. quite conceivable, therefore, that the cutting 
may have been made the Attalid kings for the sake facilitating 
military communication between these two important points. 

Another interesting possibility, however, presents itself. Herodotus 
describing the march Xerxes from Lydia the bridge across the Helles- 
pont (vii. 42), says, troops advanced across the plain Thebe, 
passing Adramyttium and the Pelasgic city Antandros; then keeping 
Mount Ida upon the left hand, they entered the Trojan These 
words exactly describe the pass which are speaking, that 
reasonable doubt can entertained the route which Xerxes followed. 
would quite keeping with the careful preparations which Xerxes 
made for the march his army that this rocky ridge should have been 
pierced for smooth and level facilitate his passage. forms 
fact the only serious natural obstacle the whole mountain. 

The only description this Porta with which acquainted that 
Schliemann 1884, 331). His account hopelessly confused 
and led me, apparently led Kiepert long ago, suppose that lies 
side secondary ridge the southern side, some considerable distance 
short the actual watershed, and not described pass all. 
The inaccuracy which Schliemann capable proved his extra- 
ordinary statement that descending toward Evjiler the Scamander 
valley passed three rivers, all which flow into the Zeitounli Tsai.” 
How can have made this mistake difficult see. Possibly 
may have noted that after passing the Porta the stream still ran south- 
ward—which true—and subsequently confused the Porta with the 
watershed. But hard reconcile this with his narrative. 

one point, however, were able confirm curious story which 
gives. The people Zeitiinlii told us, they told him, about the poisonous 
grass which supposed grow the southern slopes. They begged 
account allow our horses graze this side the Porta, they 
would die. Schliemann was told that this poisonous plant was called 
Agil, which is, believe; the Turkish name spurge; heard that 
was called but when asked have some brought me, 
was told that one knew what was. also received contradictory 
accounts the date when ceases poisonous, that the herds 
can safely brought the top Ida. One our informants said that 
the danger continues August, but our guide, native Zeitiinlii, said 
that all would safe about twenty days (from May 10). may add 


that our mid-day halt spring height about 2000 feet, 
noticed one the horses grazing and called the guide’s attention said 
was all right here, the danger was only higher up, near the Porta. The 
same man warned later on, when were halting stream higher 
up, not drink the water should die, because was cold; 
inclined think that the whole cock-and-bull story, fabricated, 
perhaps, prevent the nomads coming too early the pastures Ida. 

The valley the Scamander divided into three fairly well-marked 

basins. The upper extends from the headwaters down narrow valley, 
where the Yailajik Dagh the north nearly meets the ridges which run 
down from the summit Ida the south. This basin includes great 
deal cultivated undulating ground, chiefly the southern bank, the 
village Chirpilar possessing the best part it. But forestry here seems 
almost important agriculture. This basin is, roughly speaking, 
miles long wide. The middle basin, which extends from Bairamich 
Ezine, much more considerable, being miles length, and averaging 
some width. This is, fact, the most considerable and probably 
the richest plain the whole the Troad. short distance below Ezine 
the river passes through narrow defile miles length, cut through 
limestone ridge averaging some 500 feet more above the sea height. 
This forms considerable barrier, and the natural outlet the central 
plain not along the course the river, but the west, over the easy 
and low saddle which leads the sea the site Alexandria Troas. 
this natural connection with the very heart the Troad which gave 
the town Alexandria its importance, when once artificial harbour 
had been made supply the deficiencies the coast this respect. The 
lower plain the Scamander is, course, that which famous the 
alluvial, and many parts marshy; winter subject severe 
inundations, and thus, though fertile under favourable conditions, is, 
should be, economically less importance than the undulating fields 
the plain Bairamich. 

The remaining large plain the Troad found the lower 
valley the Granicus from Bigha northwards Kara Bigha, and west- 
ward the large affluent the Granicus, now called the Kara Atli Chai. 
The main plain below Bigha wider than either the others, though 
only about miles length. The western district marked the 
maps hilly but hardly more than undulating country, and though, 
from what saw it, appears but little cultivated, there 
abundance land which should made available for agriculture. 

The great need the Troad is, fact, population. This has been recog- 
nized the Turkish Government, and the country undergoing remark- 
able expansion. Wherever one goes noticeable that the most flourishing 
villages are peopled refugees. since the Russo-Turkish War, large 
bodies immigrants have been settled here other parts Asia Minor. 
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The Government assists them grants land and relief from taxation. 
would seem that the immigration has far, all events, been very 
successful. The new population appear more active and energetic 
than the old. were, however, not prepared for the figures which were 
given the kaimmakam Bigha. These are startling true, 
but would perhaps rash suppose them accurate they are 
detailed. give here the list the population his Kaza Government 


Old inhabitants 16,122 


Total ... 64,157 


these figures are correct, follows that the population the district 
has been artificially quadrupled within the last twenty-five thirty years. 
The stream immigrants still continuing, Bosnians now taking the lead- 
ing place since the recent Austrian annexation the country. The old 
inhabitants include, course, Turks, Greeks, few Armenians, and Jews, 
and the semi-nomad Yuruks. The population therefore extra- 
ordinarily composite one. remains seen whether the new immi- 
grants will maintain their energy, whether the influence which appears 
have sapped the industry the older inhabitants climatic, and will 
time tell upon the new-comers also. 

found the Greeks much smaller proportion than had antici- 
pated from written descriptions the country. only came across 
two villages which are predominantly Christian, both them the north— 
east the site Troy, and Yeni Shehr the west it. 
Greeks are numerous, but still minority, Ezine and Edremid. 
Bigha itself, out population 7487, there were said 1709 Christians, 
and out the 64,000 the whole Kaza, 4242 were Christians. most 
the large villages there are few; the chief shop generally kept 
Greek even the smaller villages. also met from time time 
numbers Albanians, but they come only visitors for longer shorter 
period. along the north coast found them with droves horses 

which they purchase here out their earnings shepherds and farm 
hands, and take back with them Albania. Their domestic quarrels are 
source frequent bloodshed. the village Karabogha only few 
days before our visit, Albanian had entered café when was crowded 
the evening, shot two his compatriots, and escaped the hills where 
was extremely unlikely that would ever caught. With this excep- 
tion the whole population eminently peaceable and friendly. found 
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nothing but kind words, hearty welcome and hospitality wherever went. 
But times religious excitement any Mohammedan population apt 
become bloodthirsty beyond all control. Mr. Calvert told how only 
two three years ago his family had been living daily expectation 
religious outburst among the peasants with whom he, his father, and 
grandfather had lived for nearly hundred years unbroken friendship 
they had deemed necessary make preparation for immediate flight 
from their farmhouse case necessity, and hoped conceal themselves, 
for time least, among their high crops waving barley. While 
were there, the Troad was probably free from danger the traveller 
any part Europe. There were, indeed, stories band escaped 
convicts who had taken the hills few weeks before, and were said 
have committed robberies, possibly even murder two, the neigh- 
bourhood Avunia but far could see, the peaceful inhabitants 
made light these tales. 

Generally speaking, the Troad seems country very considerable 
possibilities under good government. There probably considerable 
mineral wealth, though little mining done present. were generally 
taken for mining engineers prospecting for minerals, and several occa- 
sions had samples offered for our inspection which, for all know, had 
been able recognize them, might have brought untold wealth. There 
is, however, certain amount gold-mining being carried among the 
hills south the town Dardanelles. These are ancient mines which 
were rediscovered the late Mr. Calvert and intermittently worked under 
his direction, apparently without great success. They are present being 
tested syndicate, which has the option purchase the result 
appears promising. certain amount lignite mined the neigh- 
bourhood Edremid saw stacks the shore Chai, the 
port Edremid, apparently ready coal steamers need it. Lead, 
copper, and silver are found the same district. Not far from Ezine 
saw the tailings old silver-mine, and the gendarme who was escorting 
the time, most intelligent man, told that there were quantities 
other minerals the neighbourhood. mentioned among others 
iron and emery 

is, however, agriculture that there seems most room for 
expansion. many places noticed how the fields the margin 
cultivation bore the most abundant crops wheat and barley—evidently 
soil which had been only just broken and was almost virgin. The 
Troad was famous for its fertility ancient days; indeed, the southern 
strip was proverbial, and the harvests Gargara, near Assos, were type 
abundance throughout antiquity, from Aristophanes Virgil. 
typical the indolence the present population, that the main product 
the district should the acorn cups the Valonea oak, which require 
cultivation, and demand labour only during the short period when they 
are collected and packed and that they should carried the seashore 
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trains camels, probably the most leisurely means transport known’ 
the civilized world. But quite conceivable that during the next 
few years the fresh blood the population, with the aid the promised 
railway, may work something economic revolution. 

The honesty the Turkish population naturally this 
does not apply the same extent the Greeks and Armenians, but 
Turk may always trusted carry money and deliver the person 
for whom meant, without any receipt How soon will 
delivered another matter. Mr. Calvert told that had once had 
sum £10, with letter, sent his farm Thymbra from the town 
Dardanelles camel-driver order save time, the post only going 
twice week. The distance something under twenty-five miles. Nothing 
was heard the remittance for week, but the end that time the 
camel-driver turned up, took off his turban, and extricated from the £10 
and the letter. When asked why had been long the way, 
explained that was going along, had met friend who was marrying 
his daughter and who invited him the wedding. The invitation, 
course, could not refused, and the wedding festivities had continued 
several days. This was considered quite sufficient explanation. The 
story fair instance the difficulties under which business carried 
the Troad. 


The heights the mostly, through Philippson, from Kiepert. Certain 
figures, however, have been corrected own aneroid readings where Kiepert 
obviously wrong, e.g. Ezine, Bairamich and Kulakly. the neighbour- 
hood Ida have had rely own observations, and these there 
considerable probability error, had local readings with which com- 
pare them. seems thatno barometrical record kept anywhere the Troad, 
not even Lloyd’s station Dardanelles. 

The height the sawmill Ida was obtained comparison morning 
reading Edremid (7.30 a.m., May 10), with another the sawmill 5.20 p.m. 
the same day. gave 3770 feet, and was checked comparison the 
mean two days’ readings with the mean all sea-level readings for five 
weeks. This gave practically the same result, 3771 feet. Taking this base, 
the height Baba came out 5815 feet. This compares with 5750 feet 
Admiralty chart and 5805 feet (1770 m.) deduced from Schliemann’s 
barometrical observation. have therefore adopted 5800 feet, approximately 
the mean the three. 

The height the village Kara deduced from three days’ readings 
compared with the mean sea-level observations was 1015 feet. Comparison with 
the height Bairamich (where the 508 feet own readings agrees exactly 
with Schliemann’s 155 m.) and Kurshunlu Tepe (Scepsis, 320 1049 feet 
Philippson) gave 1008 feet and 969 feet respectively. have therefore taken 
the approximate mean 1000 feet. From this datum are deduced the two 
important heights the head the Scamander valley, that the watershed 
between the Scamander and the Granicus, and that the pass into Avunia 

There some uncertainty the relative heights Baba and Sari Kiz. 
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The figure 5709 the Admiralty chart, which seems refer Sari Kiz, can 
hardly right meant for the highest point the plateau. Speaking 
from good many years’ experience mountaineer, feel confident that there 
not much difference between Baba and Sari Kiz feet. Schliemann’s 
readings made only 2°50 own were taken from the second point 
Sari Kiz and made feet. The highest point was certainly feet above 
and not sure that may not higher than Baba. The question one 
which could hardly decided without careful levelling. have adopted the 
map the respective heights 5800 and 5790 provisionally. 

The names Sari Kiz and Baba (Gargara) are interchanged Philippson. 
Whence comes the height 1670 assigned the former not know. 
any case quite wrong. 

wish express thanks Mr. Reeves for the trouble has taken 
working out and verifying these results. 
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curious coincidence that the only two unexplored portions India 
should situated the southerly bends two great rivers, both 
which rise contiguous highlaads Tibet, commence taking 
diametrically opposite courses, aad then break through the main chain 
mountains dividing India from Central Asia, discharge into Indian 
waters the Arabian sea and the Bay Bengal respectively. 

The mountains and valleys the right bank the Indus turns 
south near the valley, and passes the southern watershed the 
great range separating Gilgit and Chitral territory from the sources the 
Panjkora and Swat rivers, are unknown the Abor country and 
the southern bend the Tsanpo. 

The expedition against the Abor tribes will probably yield geographical 
information value and interest about their yet unexplored country. 
was military expedition, that 1908 against the Mohmands the 
Peshawar district, which made possible for Englishman penetrate 
the Kamrat the highlands the Panjkora, country hitherto 
unseen even the Pathan conquerors the Swat and Both 
the Khan Dir and the Dir levies and clans were exceedingly pleased 
with themselves having successfully held their own borders without 
the aid Government troops, and especially the notice taken them 
Government. 

The whole opportunity, therefore, seemed exceptionally favourable for 
visit that unexplored parallelogram within 72° 73° long. 
and 35° 36° lat., which includes the unknown watershed the 
Panjkora and upper Swat rivers. Our maps these tiacts are still 
blank, although the celebrated Chinese traveller Hian almost certainly 
followed the latter river his visit India. 
our Dir, delegates from the Kohistan brought down 
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word that they would pleased welcome into their country, 
their chief mulla, who first had strongly urged them resist 

visit, had reconsidered his objections. Perhaps beyond the Indian frontier 

valley the Nile. 

The road from India the Malakand pass and thence 
Chakdara Dir fairly well known many travellers, for 
followed every year the troops which form the Chitral garrison. 

The evening before our start for the Kohistan from Dir, there was 
scene wild rejoicings the Palace the Nawab. had present 
him personally with the patent his new rank conferred 
him Government. 

a.m. next morning July 13, 1908, the camp was the move. 
From Dir two roads lead the Kohistan highlands. One the 
Chutiatan bridge and Dodbar village. The second, not yet visited 
any European, vid the Rekhun and Ayagai passes. The escort consisted 
body well-armed retainers the Nawab, and strong guard 
the Dir levies, useful local force paid and superintended native 
assistant the political agent. All were clearly given understand 
the Nawab and the native assistant that this visit was friendly one, and 
that would dealt with under tribal, not Government law, 
the former far more primitive and much less mild code. 

From Dir, steep watercourse which drops into the stream 
just above Dir followed the Rekhun pass. After the villages 
Patti Basta and Raza Banda, Rekhun reached. consists thirty- 
seven houses surrounded extensive maize and wheat fields enclosed 
mulberry, apple, and apricot trees. The hillsides are clothed with 
deodar and chir, the cedar and common pine trees, and water plentiful. 

From Rekhun the pass, probably about 10,000 feet elevation, reached 
steep road, difficult parts for mounted men climb. From the 
summit the track descends steeply Marachpatti village some half- 
dozen houses belonging Dasuis from Kohistan. The ascent the 
Ayagai pass can made two routes, the lower, passable footmen 
only and following the stream, the upper, used mounted men and 
animals, winding the spurs the hill through very extensive forests 
until the Ayagai crest reached about hour and half from the 
Rekhun pass. The Ayagai pass probably higher than the Rekhun. 
From tha Ayagai pass magnificent view obtained the mighty range 
the Swat Kohistan mountains, the gleaming snowfields which feed 
the Panjkora river the west and the upper Swat the east. The 
Panjkora itself not visible from the Ayagai pass, but the Panjkora 
valley seen turning northwards among maze mountains into which 
dips ravine known the Gwaldai. This covered with the deodar 
forests (Cedrus deodara) which supply northern India with its building 
timber, cut the southern portion the Kohistan and sent down India 
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vid the Panjkora river. steep descent from the Ayagai pass leads 
the village that name about mile beyond and below it. This village 
situated the junction three streams coming from the range had 
just crossed. 

From Ayagai steep rough track runs east the junction the 
Ayagai and Bar Ayagai nullahs great cliff the right-hand side 
the road. This cliff forms the boundary Ayagai and Ashreth, village 
entered three-quarters hour’s travelling from Ayagai. Ashreth, 
also known Gumadand, lies the northern side the valley, and 
consists dozen houses only. From this place the road ascends 
neck, behind which lies Gurial, high above the stream, and reached one 
and quarter hours from Ayagai. From this hamlet the track ran over 
rideable road the last spur overlooking the main Panjkora valley, and 
from could seen the valleys Shiringul the right bank, and the 
Khunj Nala and Showar village the left bank that river. Shiringul 
was reached late the afternoon, four hours after leaving Ayagai. Our 
modest camp was located near the ricefields, shaded great chenar 
(plane) trees. Small Kabul tents were pitched for myself and the native 
assistant, while the levies bivouacked beds boughs with great-coats 
spread over them and their rifles piled beside them. All around, the 
mountains retain traces the extensive deodar forests which formerly 
clothed the hillsides both banks the river, and which have been cut 
down the timber dealers and sent for sale India. 

The village the headquarters few families 
Hindus, who pay royalty for.the monopoly collecting ghi clarified 
butter, for export from the Kohistan India. Despite the fanatical 
character the transborder, these merchants alien religion are safer 
this wild land than the chiefs themselves. The Khans Dir, like 
other Pathan and Afghan would probably own cheerfully that 
the virtues peace “have never been ours kingdom all stained 
with the blood its kin, where the brothers embrace the warfield and 
the reddest sword must win.” Yet kindly commerce can certainly 
establish the claim for her humble Hindu votaries here, Emollit mores 
nec sinit esse feros. These traders are absolutely safe under the egis 
the tribal law and popular opinion, factors the strength which are not 
perhaps fully understood. 

The road leaving Shiringul for the north crosses heavily timbered 
cantilever bridge the ricefields Shaur, and thence, entering narrow 
gorge, follows the left bank the upper Panjkora. mile distant from 
Shiringul, the Durandal village the Dogdarra nullah passed the 
right bank. This highly populous location, the possessions which 
extend the hills above the Lowarai pass the main Dir-Chitral road. 
After hour’s going, the gorge narrows, and the track winds steeply 
the noise gentleman makes when falling down it. This place one 
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those natural positions, called Gilgit and Chitral darband,” literally 
door closer, where thousand might well stopped three.” 
cliff forms the boundary Dir territory Shiringul with the Kohistan. 
The descent from the cliff slide leads Bar (upper) 
Gurarai. the two sides the ravine are shut in, that dozen 
determined men might make the passage the river difficult for any 
force. From Gurarai the road slightly easier Shahid (the martyr’s 
tomb). Beyond Shahid the valley still very narrow, and the torrent 
broken green-grey waves fringed with chenar trees, above which grow 
the (or edible pine) and such few deodars the timber cutters 
have left. The hillsides are covered with brushwood and holm oak. 
From Shahid stony path leads Patrak, and down this long line 
white-clad figures, the elders the Kohistan Jirgas, were seen descend- 
ing meet us. 

Patrak, large village some five hundred houses, approached 
good cantilever bridge spanning the Panjkora. stands low fan 
with extensive cultivation each side, the junction the Gwaldai 
stream and Panjkora river, and the centre the timber trade, and the 
headquarters the agents the Peshawar merchants who conduct it. 
The Gwaldai nullah bifurcates, connecting with the Dogdarra nullah and 
Lowarai pass one branch, and the other (vid Gurin and the Samat 
Shahi pass), with Drosh, the far side the range here separating 
from Chitral. this nullah that the deodar timber-fellers are now 
busy. The Gwaldai route Drosh Chitral territory not fit for pack 
traffic. The population Patrak Kohistani, governed four head 
Maliks. 

From Patrak the upward journey can made either the right 
left banks, both being passable for laden mules with little assistance 
the steeper and narrower portions. The left generally followed the 
ghi and salt traders. passes the Shashur nullah about miles from 
Patrak through two formerly extensive forests named Dadban and 
Kapandi. Half hour later the Jabai nullah crossed two 
strong wooden bridges, one which spans the Jabai stream and the 
other the Panjkora river Biar, village one hundred and twenty 
houses, surrounded with rice and other indigenous crops, all most 
carefully planted and tended. The clean condition the Kohistani 
fields forms marked contrast with the careless Pathan cultivation. 

Biar inhabited Dashuis, who say they are representatives six 
clans. The form the village now different, and quite unlike Pathan 
settlements. built, like all Kohistani villages, long lines 
houses terraced one above another, the roof the lower row 
houses forming the verandah and courtyards the row above. 
these roofs the men, women, horses, and cattle the Kohistan spend the 
greater part their spare time. Our seats honour the roof the 
highest row houses were almost free from the ubiquitous fowls and 

No. 
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children, the former which are perhaps the less active the two. 
From Biar the better track passes along the left bank, although both 
banks are passable for mules. 

Barikot reached hour from Biar. situated high cliff 
the left bank the river, spanned the usual strong cantilever 
bridge. These bridges caused some surprise many.of us. The canti- 
lever principle was applied the East long before was adopted the 
construction the Forth bridge. But few thought the far north 
India could show specimens work which would compare favour- 
ably with those the Pathan. The Kohistanis’s skill seems show they 
are superior mechanics the men whose ancestors deprived them the 
lands they claim the south. Above the terrace-built village steep 
path leads cliff the remains old fort. This, the villagers 
state, was held their ancestor, Baria, Kafir unbeliever Islam, 
who came from upper Swat when his village, Barikot, there was destroyed 
the invading army the Mohammedans eight generations ago. This 
story confirmed the traditions the Yusafzais who now hold 
Barikot, upper Swat, and who gave similar account when 
visited them. The site this old fort, which the trace plainly 
visible, occupies exactly similar position that the now deserted 
houses and forts the Malakand and Digar passes which connect lower 
Swat and Peshawar territory. Those houses and forts the Yusafzais 
Swat can only now account for saying that they were built 
and they closely resemble the many similar ruins the Talash 
and Dushkhel valleys Dir. There can little doubt that the Kohis- 
tanis are the lineal descendants the earlier inhabitants the lower 
valleys Swat and Dir, and noticeable that the Dashui Kohistanis 
still claim the Dushkhel country Dir, now possession the 
Yusafzais, part their ancestral property. 

Leaving Barikot route Kalkot, the valley again widens, and there 
extensive cultivation both banks. Kalkot terraced village 
about four hundred houses, and about five hours from Patrak. 
some the other villages the Kalkotis are said the Kalash tribe 
from Kafiristan, and their general physiognomy and particular uncleanli- 
ness person seems lend some verisimilitude the story. But 
denied the Kalkotis themselves. 

From Kalkot Tal, the capital the Kohistan, stony track crosses 
precipitous rock-face narrow gap, where the Panjkora again 
closed vertical cliffs, and rages down series steep rapids. 
strong bridge spans the river near Kalkot. The hills rise abruptly for 
many thousand feet, with sparse jungle the ledges and few deodar 
trees. Half mile further the track drops wide plain, bearing much 
cultivation and containing few houses. The path now becomes 
obliterated, and the mules and ponies have pick their way along the 
banks watercourses and through the standing crops Islamkot, 
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miles from Kalkot. Here few houses occupy some high ground above 
land given the Kalkotis “Seri,” religious freehold, the Palam 
Baba mulla, their spiritual guide. The way thence turns sharply the 
left, and traverses some thick wood. Opposite this, the left bank, 
the Jandrai stream joins the Panjkora. 

Another half-mile brought the eastern debouchure this 
Badgoi pass Lalmutai, large village four hundred houses, built 
high ground the left bank the Panjkora, near the Lalmutai ravine. 
Opposite Lalmutai the Tal plain length reached. this point the 
character the river changes almost suddenly that the Jhelum 
above Baramulla Kashmir. The ravine flood quiets down placid 
river, edged with willow and dotted with islands. The stream comes 
through wide alluvial plain, enclosed forest-clad hills which rise 
bare rocky peaks either side. The beautifully kept fields are 
dotted with walnut trees, end the footpath lined with wild indigo, 
jasmine, and half the flowers Kashmir. The water-mills passed route 
were all full work. 

The path winds through the fields large cluster chenar 
trees the river’s edge. Above there mosque, having enormous 
deodar rafters surprising length and thickness, black with the smoke 
ages. Beyond this are tiers houses running east and west, shelter- 
ing the southern side only long spur which traverses the centre 
the valley from the mountains the river. This Tal, the capital 
the Panjkora Kohistan. far the largest the Kohistan villages, 
and contains above 1500 houses. Its cultivation extends far north 
can seen the right bank the river. The fields and terraces 
the left bank belong Lalmutai. Popular rumour had said that the 
Talujis people Tal were Arab descent. This tale was not con- 
firmed their own elders, who state that their ancestors came from 
upper Swat the same time Baria Barikot. They also say their 
ancestors were named Lal, Sul, and Baratior, and they came Tal about 
ten generations ago from Kanju and Damghar, places the Nikpikhel 
country Dir, and settled Bilaskot just above Tal. The ruins 
that settlement are still visible. The sons these three men retained 
their original religion, but their grandsons were converted Moham- 
medanism Akhund Salik, whose descendants for many years took 
religious tithes from Tal. The descendants these three are known 
respectively the Marur, descended from Lal, the Silur from Sul, and 
the Baratior. The whole are still called the three families (drikhele). 
There are twenty shares the villages Tal, divided off among the 
descendants the three families shown above. The language the 
people far more like Hindustani than Pashtu, the Pathan language, 
but has borrowed many words from the latter. The basis their 
language appears Sanskrit. 

The law followed mostly determined Shariat Mohammedan 
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tradition. The marriage customs mainly follow those the Pathans. 
The price paid the parents for wife Rs.300 Rs.400, and 
that the heirs for widow Rs.30. woman taken marriage 
without the previous consent her parents heirs, then the full price 
demanded “sharmana,” shame money. There obviously 
advantage the latter course, except the saving expense 
marriage feast and ceremonies. the sharmana not paid, then the 
party marrying the lady held liable the penalty for which 
death. 

cases dispute between two Kohistani tribes, those two meet 
conclave decide the matter. Malik headman dies, and his 
eldest son fitted succeed, that son inherits. unfit, then the tribe 
appoints substitute. The land divisions are well known. The rules 
subordinate land tenure tenant supplies seed and plough 
and labour, called nimkarayar (half-worker), and pays the land- 
lord half the produce. the landlord supplies everything needed for the 
cultivation the land the tenant, then called dihkan” 
(villager), and receives only one-quarter the produce, three-quarters 
going the landlord. The Kohistani tenant farmer less well off 
this respect than his distant Indian brother. 

The elders Lalmutai were kind enough come across and visit 
Tal. They are Dashuis and related the people Barikot, Biar, and 
Patrak. Their ancestor, they state, was one Kain, and evident from 
the names given his descendants that down the third generation 
from him the people were not Mohammedans. Their forefathers, they 
say, came from Dushkhel and Swat, and were converted like other com- 
munities Akhund Salak about nine generations ago. The ruins the 
old unbelievers,” deserted houses Dushkhel built dressed and fitted 
stone without mortar, seem confirm the tale, and also point the pro- 
bability their ancestors being far higher state civilization than 
the Pathans who displaced them. The Lalmutai boundaries with Shiu 
and Kalam the Swat highlands are the watersheds the Badgoi and 
Jandrai passes. 

The camp Tal was pitched the roofs the highest houses the 
village, commanding good view all round the valley. Here great 
Darbar was held. The elders were first very adverse our visiting 
the Kamrat country beyond Tal, and produced many excellent reasons 
why should not there, and last stated that their fear was the 
Pathans would harry their cattle. 

before, the native assistant, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rauf Khan, 
hereditary Arbab Taikal the Peshawar district, was invaluable. His 
cheery laugh reassured the most doubtful, and his statement that the fame 
their land would increased flattered the vanity the elders, while 
present sheep them made good dinner certain. 

collecting all the greybeards together that they could check 
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each other’s statements—which they frequently discovered the 
local etymology the present name the river. Panjkor was, they say, 
their common ancestor. had five sons. The descendants the first 
three held Ayagai, while the other two came Patrak and the upper 
Kohistan. The river was thus called Panjkora because its banks were 
claimed the five sons Panjkor, which means five houses. Their 
people had formerly occupied the Dushkhel and Talash countries Dir, 
and the old houses still visible the hill summits there were, they say, 
the houses their ancestors. They also state that their ancestors were 
one descent with the Bashgalis Kafiristan. there any truth 
this tends show that these highlanders were the descendants the 
Buddhists Swat, whose ancestry Dir and Swat may back times 
far anterior that Hian’s pilgrimage India. Local tradition 
evidently goes back very distant ages. The Kohistani elders state that 
their ancestors used weapons sticks hardened fire. Subsequently 
they employed bows and arrows, and finally, when iron was discovered, 
axes and guns. Iron even now worked the Kohistan from the man- 
ganese-ferriferous sand washed down the rivers. This collected 
the women, and smelted out with hand bellows made from goatskins. 

the time they were through with these accounts the local chiefs 
were pleased with themselves that the start was fixed for the dawn 
without any further difficulties. 


KAMRAT 


From Tal northwards the path leads along the banks irrigation 
channels and past carefully weeded fields cantilever bridge, known 
Kalan, which spans the Panjkora about mile from the main town 
Tal. Hamlets and mills are passed either hand well large water- 
courses which feed the lower fields. Crossing the Kalan bridge the track con- 
tinues through wheat, which was still uncut although mid-July was past, 
and leads second bridge, known the Kamrat bridge, over which the 
way continues the right bank. The Danur stream halfway between 
these two bridges the boundary Tal and Lalmutai. North this 
the whole land belongs Tal both banks. known the Kam- 
rat, and owned the Talujis the watershed the ranges 
separating this valley from those Chitral, Laspur, and upper Swat. 
The forests both sides the river the Kamrat become very thick, 
and reach down places almost the banks the river, some the 
deodars standing the fields the water’s edge. the traces the 
timber cutters have been left behind. After hour’s ride from Tal the 
hamlets Dhano Chand are met the left bank the river. There 
extensive wheat cultivation all round, and some twenty huts are scattered 
among the fields. Near the northern end this village the right bank 
track shut precipitous deodar-clad one hand and the 
river the other. The people have here constructed stone wall and 
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The object twofold: prevents cattle sent the grazing 
fields from finding their way back the cultivation, and enables guard 
dispose thieves and travellers. this point the enemy 
the stranger, are both turned back. The pasture lands and neighbour- 
ing forests have been kept sacred from Pathan and timber 
Englishman and Pathan, were the first who ever burst” into that 
unknown land. 

Passing through the magic portal Kamrat, rode over extensive 
grass plains and through magnificent deodar forests the Purdin bridge, 
which ‘the road recrosses again the left bank hours about 
miles from Tal. The plain this point very wide and flat, the extent 
its level spaces being concealed the masses dense deodar 
fir and poplar jungle through which the path winds Dab,” verdant 
meadow with herdsmen’s huts located its edge. These shelters are 
occupied those members the families Tal who out charge 
the extensive flocks and herds which form the chief pride and wealth 
Tal. This accounts for the absence youth and beauty notice- 
able Tal our arrival. 

After another stretch deodar forest, the Loi Dab great plain 
reached about miles from Tal. This extensive Marg,” runny- 
mede, from which cattle are prevented from straying second gate. 
Cattle were grazing freely everywhere, tended boys and young men, 
who seemed live like Krishna amid pastoral surroundings and 
perfect climate. Word having been passed the elders that they need 
not fear raid they turned out and gave the interested audience 
theatrical representation old theme, the mistake May marrying 
December, and country dance. 

Three boys were dressed up, one pretty young girl bright- 
coloured clothes, one old man rough homespun cloak and 
sandals, the husband the former, and the third young man very 
gay-coloured garments. The old husband, sword hand, endeavoured 
prevent the young man from paying too marked attention his youthful 
wife. The was not that vice vanquished and virtue 
triumphant, for the young man finally possessed himself sword and 
bride alike, the immense delight the Pathan spectators, who 
applauded the performance enthusiastically. 

The Kohistan Maliks who accompanied explained they had only 
four summer months, and therefore divided the whole their grazing 
lands into two parts, allotting two months each, that the grass was 
never wasted spoilt. 

After leaving this meadow the road dips into another great deodar forest, 
but now instead being level commences ascend. The forest 
becomes quite Enormous trees lie exactly they have 
fallen, swept down wind avalanche. 

Young growth noticed wherever there sufficient space. Tributary 
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waterfalls are visible both banks the main river, and the level 
the road very little below that the lower glacial snow the lateral 
valleys running down from the Nabal mountain the right bank. 
Beyond this point for the first time the track almost impassable for 
animals. vast cliff rises the right hand, bare wall its face, 
but crowned with groups deodar. The river, instead meandering 
along placid stream, becomes cataract, and then the foot the 
Nabal mountain reached strange transformation suddenly occurs. 
The deafening torrent appears pouring down among the broken 
stems huge trees interspersed with enormous boulders and other débris 
great landslip, indeed is. After long ascent there longer 
any river visible, only silent lake. fragment the Nabal mountain, 
appears, slipped some years ago, blocked the exit the valley, and has 
formed vast dam athwart the Panjkora. the upper end the lake 
the topmost branches submerged trees peep out from under the surface 
the placid blue waters. The former track has, course, been buried, 
and path has picked among the boulders which the hillside con- 
sists. North this lake there permanent habitation, nothing but 
swamp and marsh, glacier and mountain, until the Tal pass crossed 
leading down into Laspur, which lies the foot the Shandur pass, 
connecting rather separating Gilgit from Chitral. The Tal pass never 
crossed winter, and during summer its passage always made early 
dawn from fear the falling stones which are loosened the sun directly 
thaw sets in. 

Sitting the quiet margin this sheet water taking modest 
lunch sandwiches and wild strawberries while the elders the people 
and the escort were their afternoon prayers, was impossible not 
reflect the potentiality the vast power scheme which nature has 
created here with single careless touch her finger. All around are 
forests, half old time, valueless present the Talojis. But their 
real wealth may shown sentence. The timber merchants working 
the districts below Patrak pay five rupees per tree—some six shillings 
and fourpence each. These trees are cut into logs about four the tree, 
and each these logs, carried down the Panjkora flood time little 
cost, are sold Nowshera the North-Western Railway for some 
thirty rupees two pounds piece. There fortune the rough 
timber alone, yet the great dam had just passed seemed murmur 
the distance the power that could transmit turbines and saw- 
mills, and the return could make the Government for all the life 
and treasure that have been spent bringing peace the war-tormented 
valleys Dir and Chitral. 

European Pathan had ever looked this quiet scene. Even 
the great Umra Khan Jandul, who was the cause the war 1895, 
and the siege Chitral, and whom took the might the Indian 
Empire drive out, exile Kabul, only penetrated far Tal, 
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which captured and burnt, sparing the mosque. Intensely super- 
stitious, was afraid the great marshes said exist the Kamrat, 
where feared lose his beloved horses, through the hostile agency 
the which dwell the secluded valleys this mountain land. 
The story Umra Khan and his adventures far Tal told the 
Kohistanis was confirmed subsequently old warrior the Mamund 
tribe from Bajaur, who had accompanied Umra Khan Tal, and who 
recounted the whole tale the Malakand. 

The elders the people now offered conduct the Badgoi 
pass Utrot and Kalam, the head the Swat Kohistan. They said 
they had heard from Kalam that three years ago had received the son 
their head Malik courteously Malakand, and were therefore willing 
undertake the responsibility. This was perhaps really the most 
flattering reward six years’ service “across the border” that could 
have been hoped for, but was getting time 

The visit had least demonstrated the existence road, however 
bad, other than the Chitral route, which Gilgit could reached from 
Dir and Swat the unknown hinterland the head the Panjkora 
and upper Swat valleys. 

read aright, the real object the Kohistanis permitting 
British officer access valley, hitherto secluded that even Gujars 
herdsmen from Laspur were blindfolded when taken through it, then 
their motive was one self-protection, against dimly perceived end, 
and hope that power greater than that Umra Khan may preserve 
their grazing-grounds and their autonomy. 

The return journey was accomplished without any incident beyond 
accident that ended happily. The treasure mule, escorted its armed 
escort, fell from the cliffs into the river, and five the Dir levies sprang 
into the torrent after fully accoutred. When asked afterwards they 
could swim, their reply was characteristic. No, they said, but the 
mule had been swept away, who would have believed that the treasure 
had been really lost. 

After leaving Tal the return party horsemen were 
seen ascending the river. This was headed the Khan Robat, 
place shown the map many marches the south. said 
report had reached his country that our party was besieged the 
Kohistanis Lalmutai, and had ridden night and day our relief, 
and his men were following. was kindly action, based long personal 
friendship, and his services Government dating from the troubled 
times 1897. 

From Patrak the Panjkora route was followed back throughout, and 
about fortnight afterwards the party broke Chakdarra route 
for the Malakand. 

only remains add that the behaviour the escort Dir 
levies and the Nawab’s retainers was perfect. 
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sole regret was the impossibility using instruments taking 
photographs the Kohistan itself, which might have made paper 
scientific interest the Royal Geographical Society. Now that 
confidence has been established and the veil least partially lifted, 
may perhaps remain for more fortunate successor provide data 
concerning the Kohistan which shall really scientific value without 
incurring the risk involving the Government the expense and trouble 
over some trifle such deceased political agent. 

For the photographs taken Dir and Swat indebted Major 
Rich, Captain Willis, 58th Rifles, Frontier Force, 
and Lieut. Preston Thomas, the latter whom wrote for the 


Admiralty naval lecture about the southern portions Swat and 
Dir. 


map which accompanies this paper can only considered 
rough sketch. has been drawn from tracing supplied Lieut.-Colonel 
Godfrey, supplemented sheet No. the North-West Transfrontier 
Series the Survey India, the scale inch miles. The tracing 
taken from the same series Indian survey maps, with the route the expe- 
dition and new topographical information added. 


CLIMATIC AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS NORTHERN 
MANCHURIA. 


ROBERT TURLEY. 


question arises the minds many the future the Chinese 
race the new régime will open brighter era for that people. 
hoped that, India, the population will quickly increase, and not 
remain, has been for centuries, apparently stationary, owing un- 
checked epidemics, terrible famines, and frequent rebellions, all causing 
tremendous loss life. 

now known that there are large areas land China itself 
that could made support many millions more people, but China 
must look the vast regions eastern Mongolia, with its present very 
population nomads, and its magnificent heritage Manchuria. 

Profs. Parker and Tomhave, who were lent the Chinese Govern- 
ment the Bureau Agriculture Washington, U.S.A., made some 
careful reports, and have myself, for many years, studied the general 
condition the north-eastern dependencies China outside the Great 
Wall. There doubt that these regions can easily support one 
hundred million people, exporting much food-stuff well, instead 
less than twenty millions present. The Chinese are particularly 
good cultivators the soil, but they need few new methods and 
seed corn suitable special conditions. 

Already large tracts eastern Mongolia, which were not long since 
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treeless and often arid prairies, the best only supporting few cattle, 
have come under cultivation, and even with primitive methods are 
fairly good harvests. unsettled government and, until recent 
years, suitable markets discouraged colonists, but those who did 
venture found that planting trees close rows, such willows 
and white poplar, which, saplings, are buried several feet deep— 
there seems always moisture from feet below the 
surface—they can prevent the fierce south-west winds which prevail 
the sowing season, April—June, from sweeping the seed-corn out 
the ground. Also, fact not realized, these belts trees have most 
undoubtedly done much make the country less dry. 

The introduction durrum and other suitable kinds wheat would 
add greatly the wealth eastern Mongolia, especially the soya 
bean, which grows well, makes most excellent forerunner wheat 
crop. Hitherto the various kinds millet and beans have been the 
staple foods Manchuria, but wheat flour, especially 
that produced American machinery the Russian and Chinese owned 
mills Harbin, has been great demand, and wheat has largely taken 
the place opium the usual rotation crops. 

Roughly, taking the 45th parallel latitude which passes south 
Harbin boundary, China possesses about 300,000 square 
territory north this line, which not one-tenth under cultivation. 
North-west Harbin the country might made carry moderate 
population, but the rainfall irregular and usually small that 
not hopeful territory unless can, scientific methods, improved. 
the east and north-east Harbin lies magnificent region, entirely 
unsurveyed and largely unknown, containing over 100,000 square miles 
plains hills, most which might cultivated. This section 
especially favoured, compared with all north China, with adequate 
supply moisture, entirely different zone regards its 
general humidity even southern Manchuria, influenced the 
warmer and moisture-laden winds which originate with the Japanese Gulf 
Stream. through the winter the ground covered with snow, 
and even though the thermometer falls very low, maidenhair ferns and 
other delicate plants survive and thrive luxuriantly every summer. 
Instead the terrible sirocco-like winds and howling dust-storms which 
are the bane all cultivators further south, this region has all through 
the spring, and therefore sowing season, soft winds and congenial showers, 
and these continue right through the open season, droughts and floods 
being almost unknown. wise Government would careful see 
that the present abundantly wooded hills are left with fair proportion 
trees and retain the much-desired moisture. this connection 
the clearing the valleys and lower hills and bringing them under the 
plough would doubtless raise the general temperature, and cause the 
rainfall more conducive the ripening the harvests. 
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One knows sections this territory which happen have been 
under cultivation for over forty years, and this day the farmers dare 
not put any manure their land, they would have too coarse straw 
and less grain. This north-eastern section Manchuria the land par 
excellence the soya bean and wheat, and this latter said equal 
any grown Canada. Oats also grow well, and the rich natural 
grasses, when hayed the autumn, the excellent condition the 
Russian cavalry horses Vladivostock and Harbin testify, make first- 
class forage and comparatively poor breed cows, when fed it, 
yield rich and sweet butter. 

Eastern Mongolia excellent region for the rearing cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and already something has been done the Chinese 
introduce new and improved breeds. The Merino wool 
species sheep cross well with the hardy fat-tailed Mongolian. The 
Mongol people can well afford use the rents they are permitted 
draw perpetuity from all Chinese settlers for any their lands which 
are cultivated, supply themselves with improved breeds animals, 
for all which they now have splendid markets and increasing 
demand. 

Previous the strong and determined stand made the Manchuria 
viceroys put down opium, this region, even the limited section occupied 
settlers, produced opium which was second only the Indian, and 
only needed improved methods curing and manufacture hold its own 
with the Indian drug. The cessation poppy culture has already had 
marked effect the people, and they are much better every way. 
The opening the great market for wheat Harbin has afforded 
the farmers way growing rich without theopium. Thereis Chinese 
tradition, partly borne out ruins discovered the forests, that this 
region was once very populous and occupied race noted for its 
learning and highly developed forms agriculture. 

One interesting fact thatthe rivers swarm with many most excellent 
kinds fish, including trout and salmon and sturgeon, whilst the more 
eastern part noted for its wild bees and their great stores fine 
honey. 

The Russian Chinese eastern railway and the good waterways are 
awaiting the development this beautiful country. The old Tartar 
tribes north-eastern Manchuria are few numbers and decreasing 
thanks vodka and samshu. 


SOME RECENT CENSUS RETURNS.*: 


FRANCE. 


population France was returned 1901 38,961,945, 1906 
39,252,245, and March 1911, 39,601,509. well known that 
the increase the population France means rapid; may added 
that for the last twenty years has been strikingly regular; the curious curve 
which obtained plotting the totals since 1872 shown herewith. The two 
leading features the consideration the figures for the departments detail 
appear (1) the marked regional distribution most the departments 


which increased population has been recorded (2) the profound 
influence the movement from rural districts large urban centres, 
influence which, though course common elsewhere, seems even unusually 
France. Perhaps has not asserted itself early France, country 
still self-supporting respect its principal food-supplies, England 
(let say), country which has long imported the bulk its food-stuffs, and 
which there now some evidence slackening the drain the rural 
population the urban centres. The accompanying map shows black those 
areas (single departments groups them) from which increased population 


Continued from Vol. 404. 
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returned over that 1911. The regional arrangement made clearer 
the addition shading over those departments which returned increase 
1906 over 1901, but have not done 1911 over 1906. The arrangement 
shows the chief increase population have taken place the industrial 
departments the north-east frontier, the lower Seine valley, especially 
round Paris, along the Riviera, along the Biscayan coast, especially Brittany, 
and parts the middle Rhone and Loire valleys, especially about Lyons and 


FRANCE 

Departments showing increase 


Departments showing decrease 
Heaviest decrease 


Tours. The departments which the heaviest decreases were shown the 
figures for 1911 comparison with those for 1906 are indicated crosses. 
The population showed increase twenty-three departments and decrease 
sixty-four. the urban population, out eighty towns with populations 
exceeding 30,000, only six returned decrease, and the net increase those 
towns was 475,442, while the total increase for the country was only 
The population Paris was increased 124,717, that nine urban centres 
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its immediate vicinity numbers exceeding 5,000, that Lyons 51,682, 
Marseilles 33,121, and Lille 12,205, while other towns which 
more than 5,000 were Nancy, Nice, Nantes, Villeurbanne (near 
Lyons), Bordeaux, Clermont Ferrand, Rouen, Brest, Tours, Reims, and 
More than third the total increase the department Alpes-Maritimes was 
that the town Nice, more than three-quarters that 
was that Marseilles, and more than five-sixths that was that 
Lyons, and the movement illustrated further the quotation less than 
sixteen departments returning decrease against increase large towns 
within them. The number foreigners resident France has increased 
123,282 since 1906, and they are found mostly those areas where population 
has most increased—in the departments Alpes-Maritimes, Var and Bouches- 
the north-east frontier departments and Pas-de-Calais, and course 
Seine (Paris). 


GERMANY. 


The total population Prussia December 1910, was 40,165,219, showing 
per cent. since the census 1905. The absolute increase, 
2,871,955, the highest recorded during the period 1867-1910, but the increase 
per cent. has slightly diminished comparison with that during the 
quinquennial periods 1895-1900 and 1900-1905. pointed out that the 
continued increase the result less enhanced birth-rate than decrease 
the death-rate and emigration, coupled with increasing immigration. 

the fourteen Prussian provinces, the most populous are the Rhine 
Provinces (7,121,140), Silesia (5,225,962), Westphalia (4,125,096), and Branden- 
burg (4,092,616). these, three show the highest provincial increase per 
cent. during the last quinquennial period, namely, Brandenburg 
Westphalia and the Rhine Province (10°63). The foci population 
here are the capital, Berlin, and its environs, and the great industrial region 
the Ruhr valley and vicinity, and the provincial growth population 
reflected, will presently seen, that some the principal urban 
centres these localities. 

province returns decrease, but the increase the north-eastern and 
eastern parts the kingdom notably small compared with the rest. Leaving 
out account for the moment the Stadtkreis Berlin, find that East 
Prussia, with total 2,064,175, returns increase only 1°65 per cent. and 
Pomerania (1,716,921) one 1°91, and that (Saxony), West Prussia, Posen, and 
Silesia return the next smallest proportional accretions. pointed out 
the notes accompanying the figures that this the more ncteworthy the 
east the prolific Slav element strong. Notwithstanding this and the prosecu- 
tion West Prussia and Posen successful experiment land-settlement 
and other causes predisposing increase population, found that the 
eastern provinces are the chief source migration other parts the 
kingdom. 

impossible here enter into the details the lesser administrative 
divisions, but reference must made the towns with populations 
exceeding 10,000. The increase urban population may gauged from the 
fact that the number towns falling within this class has increased eighteen 
since 1905 and eighty-five since 1885. But the increase slackening. The 
total population these towns 1910 was 15,348,735, increase only 
15°05 per cent, over the total 1905, whereas the increase 1900-1905 was 
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17°20 per cent., and 1895-1900, 20°29. However, 269 the towns return 
increased population, whereas only twelve return decrease. 

The following table shows the twelve largest towns Prussia with their 
populations 1910 and 1905, and the order which they stood the earlier 
year. must borne mind that some cases extension municipal 
boundaries has accounted part for increase population. The town 
Rixdorf, which now appears eleventh the list, was exceeded 1905 
less than nine towns addition those now standing above it. 

already indicated, the principal increase urban population has taken 
place the environment Berlin and the Rhine-Westphalian industrial 
region. Out the twenty towns having above 10,000 inhabitants and returning 
the largest increases per cent. their population, six—Wilmersdorf, Rixdorf, 
Lichtenberg, Charlottenburg, Schiineberg and Oranienburg—are suburban 
adjacent the capital, and the first three these head the whole list, 
Wilmersdorf returning growth 72°62 per cent. Seven more—Aplen (33°06), 
Hattingen, Dortmund, Hilden, Recklinghausen and Essen—are within 
what may called the other great The remainder are more 
less scattered. the twelve towns returning decreases, noteworthy 


Population. Order. 
Town, 

1910, 1905. 
Frankfort-on-Main ... 414,598 364,830 
12. Stettin 236,145 224,119 


(The above figures, except for Berlin, are taken from provisional returns.) 


that four—Kalbe, Eisleben, Oschersleben, and Stassfurt—belong another 
“urban focus,” that Saxony. These decreases range 8°27 per cent. 
the case the town last named. Referring once again Berlin, may 
noticed that the itself returns increase only per cent. The 
comparison between the figures for Berlin and its neighbourhood and those for 
the county London and the units Greater London interesting; seems 
show that the process decentralization going similarly both cities, 
but that London, which returned decrease for the county area 1911, 
has advanced stage further than Berlin (vol. 38, 400). 

The area Prussia approximately 0°65 per cent. that Germany its total 
population 0°62 per cent. that Germany, which 64,925,993, and its increase 
0°67 per cent. that Germany, which 4,284,504. The returns under notice 
for the non-Prussian parts the empire omit various details which appear 
those for the kingdom. decrease population appears any the larger 
the other hand, such large increase per cent. found 
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them Brandenburg, Westphalia, and the Rhine Province. Oldenburg, with 
total 483,042, shows increase 9°56 per cent. But the most populous 
divisions run thus— 


Increase 
per cent. 


Bavaria ... 6,887,291 
Saxony (Kingdom) 4,806,661 


The increase rather markedly regular for these great divisions. For the 
lesser divisions (apart from Oldenburg) the increase per cent. appears 
generally less, and ranges down that for Upper Alsace, which only 
per cent. But the population Hamburg (State) now exceeds 
has gone 13°76 per cent., and that Bremen (299,526) shows similar 
proportional increase. 


Swiss law requires the presentation double returns the bureau the 
census, which has issued figures for December 1910. The one return for 
the population résidence ordinaire, the other for the population présente 
fait. The first gives total for Switzerland 3,741,971, and the second (to 
which the figures quoted the following notice are assigned unless other- 
wise stated) total 3,765,002. The latter total compared with one 
3,325,023 1900. The five most populous cantons 


This order unaltered since 1900. The least populous cantons are Nidwalden 
(13,796), Appenzell Inner-Rhoden (14,631), and Obwalden The 
heaviest proportional increase found cantons containing large towns, such 
Basel, St. Gallen, Geneva, and Thurgau; generally speaking, the principal 
proportional increase found the less mountainous cantons the north, 
but also marked the three bordering Italy—Ticino, Valais, and Grau- 
biinden. The population the five largest towns given as— 


worthy notice that only six cantons out twenty-five contain more 
than three towns with population more than 5,000, and that Uri, Obwalden, 
and Nidwalden contain such town. 

The Swiss provisional results provide details not given the other returns 
under notice, sex, marriage, etc., religion, mother-language, and origin. 
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Females (1,911,467) outnumber males foreign birth 
number 565,296, compared with 383,424 1900, being most numerous, naturally, 
cantons containing large Geneva, St. Gallen and Basel-stadt. 
regards religion, the Protestant and Roman Catholic faiths keep about the 
same relative position previous censuses, the one counting 2,108,590, and the 
other 1,590,792. increased from 12,264 1900 19,023 1910, and 
persons other confessions none rather curiously from 7358 46,597. The 
severance between the Protestant and Roman Catholic cantons very clearly 
marked; only two, Graubiinden and Geneva, the members for each faith 
approximately balance. Protestants strongly predominate Ziirich, Bern, 
Glarus, Basel (town and rural), Schaffhausen, Appenzell Ausser-Rhoden, Thurgau, 
Vaud, and Roman Catholics less strongly Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, 
Obwalden, Nidwalden, Zug, Fribourg, Solothurn, Appenzell Inner-Rhoden, St. 
Gallen, Ticino, and Valais. 

The geographical distribution the population according mother-tongues 
does not, course, materially alter. There probably certain tendency 
towards balancing the principal urban centres, since the movement from 
other cantons towards such centres pretty well marked. The marked pro- 
portional increase the Italian-speaking population and the com- 
parison with the returns for 1900 may noticed 


German. | French. | Italian. Romansch. | Others, 
1900 730,917 221,181 38,651 11,744 
1910 2,599,154 796,244 301,325 39,834 28,445 


The Romansch-speaking population spreads very little from Graubiinden, 
which canton 37,147 out the total for that language are counted. 


The population Austria December 31, 1910, was 28,567,898, in- 
crease per cent. over that 1900, and every main division increase 
was recorded. The heaviest increase was found Kiistenland per cent., 
with 28°5 per cent. Triest and its environs), and Lower Austria (13°9 per 
cent.). The lowest rate was divisions adjacent those which revealed the 
highest—in Carniola per cent. and Upper Austria per cent. There is, 
therefore, good reason suppose strong movements from Upper Austria 
Vienna and its environs, and from the Adriatic hinterland Triest and also 
Pola, which showed almost not quite the largest relative increase any town 
Austria, from 66,895 1900 94,941 1910 per cent.). Vienna returned 
population 2,030,850, and increase 17°5 per cent. this was above the 
average for Lower Austria generally, and about equal that for suburban and 
adjacent Bezirke. The movement towards the larger towns from the rural dis- 
tricts illustrated again Galicia the figures for such centres Lemberg, 
Cracow, and Czernowitz Bukovina, Innsbruck, Bozen, and Triest 
Tirol, among other instances where the relative increase far above that 
the bezirke generally, and also, the way, larger than the generality 
towns the great industrial districts, Bohemia. Emigration, and parti- 
oversea emigration, shows great increase 1900-1910 over preceding 
the balance emigrants over immigrants greatest far Galicia 


Complete statistics for Hungary are not available. 


No, 
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(485,095), followed Bohemia (158,973). Immigrants overbalanced emigrants 
159,558 Lower Austria and 38,115 the Kiistenland. The six most 
populous divisions are these 


Lower Tirol and Vorarlberg ... 1,092,292 


The map illustrates the increase per cent. the main divisions, and suggests 
some association between rate and race. ‘Thus there exactly equal rate 
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Map showing the increase per cent 
of the population between 1900 and 1910. 
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(9°7 per cent.) Galicia and Bukovina where the Ruthenians predominate, 
and almost equal rate the Czech lands, Bohemia and Moravia and 
per cent.). 

Norway. 


The Norwegian census December 1910, provisionally returns total 
2,392,698 for the kingdom, being increase from 2,240,032 1900. The 
urban population given 690,792 and the rural 1,701,906. Proportion- 
ately the urban has increased more than the rural, the figures being 50,735 and 
101,391 respectively. Taking the figures for the counties,” find 
rather curious geographical distribution respect proportional increase. 
the which are adjacent the capital, and contain besides several con- 
siderable towns (on and near Christiania fjord), well-marked increase found, 
notably Smaalenene and Akershus, and less extent Buskerud and 
Bratsberg. But the amter adjacent the west, Nedenes and Lister-Mandal, 
the one returns the only decrease recorded and the other remains practically 
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stationary, and probable that efflux from these mainly rural districts 
the Christiania district indicated. The population Nordre Bergenhus 
and Nordre Trondhjem, sparsely populated districts without any considerable 
towns, has grown but little; the other midland and western amter show 
increases about the average, with somewhat notable rises the districts 
Stavanger and Trondhjem. there steady rise the proportional 
increase progressing northward through the three northern Nordland, 
and Finmarken, the last which shows increase 5012, with total 
population 37,964. The population the town Christiania 243,801; 
that Bergen, the next largest, 76,917. The most rapidly growing towns, 
however, proportion their size, are Sarpsborg, Stavanger, and Trondhjem. 


CANADA, 


some interest set out the returns for Canada (census June 
1911), provinces approximately geographical sequence from east 
west 


Increase (+) or 
Province, Population, 1911. decrease (—) per 
cent. since 1901. 


Nova Scotia ... 492,338 713 
Prince Edward Island 93,728 923 
North-West Territories 16,951 
Yukor ... 8,512 68°73 


These figures mostly follow lines anticipated the general directions 
settlement. not easy generalize the movements within the boundaries 
the provinces, from the figures for districts, especially Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta, where particular sub-districts, and even districts, may show 
considerable population now against none very small one 1901. But 
some evidence contrast appears, might expected, between Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, this way—in south Saskatchewan, along the Canadian-Pacific 
main line, the districts have generally multiplied their population but 
further north (about the latitude Battleford) find district populations 
multiplied much greater factors. Alberta, the other hand, the 
factor generally from along the Canadian-Pacific main line, but less 
further north, about Edmonton. British Columbia find the greatest 
rate increase, naturally, about Vancouver. The decline the mining 
industry Yukon comes out clearly. There would seem good 
deal internal movement within from the eastern provinces westward, such 
was suggested the figures for certain central states the Union referred 
the earlier section this notice (vol. 38). Thus out eighty-four districts 
Ontario less than forty-four return population decreased since 1901. 
The heaviest proportional increase found western districts (Nipissing, 
bay), apart from that urban districts. The comparison between 
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urban and rural districts generally striking; the urban population has 
increased the decade 63°83 per cent., and now only 643,639 below the 
rural, which has increased 16°48 per cent. 


The population India the census March 10, 1911, was 315,132,537, 
whereas 1901 was 294,361,056. The increase per cent. but over 
vast area increases may greatly exceed fall below this mean, and 


local decreases are also found. some these conditions indication 
given the returns thus far available, and they are more elaborately set out 
paper presented the Royal Society Arts the Census Commissioner 
for India, Mr. Gait. The physical geographical factors affecting distribu- 
tion the population are rainfall, surface configuration, and soil. his paper 
the commissioner cites contrast the density population the Gangetic 
plain—level, alluvial and fertile, with usually ample rainfall, Gujarat, with 
more sandy soil and more scanty and less regular rainfall, and those north- 
western districts where without irrigation cultivation impossible exten- 
sive scale. decade 1901-11 was not marked (as the previous one had been) 
any very serious failures the rains and famines. There was not any major 
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divisions the country which returned such heavy decreases those the 
Baroda State and the Rajputana Agency (19 per cent.). the 
other hand, famine-mortality prevails chiefly among the very young and old 
recovery therefore rapid, and thus find the Central Provinces and Berar, 
which returned population decreased 8°0 per cent. 1901, now showing 
increase per cent. 1911, with total 13,916,308. Similarly, the 
Central Provinces States, having returned decrease 1891-1901 per 
cent., now return increase less than 29°8 per cent., with total popula- 
tion Remarkable figures are supplied some the smaller 
individual states, thus 
Variation per cent. 
Population, 1911. | Population, 1901, - 
1901-1911. 


Kawardha ... 77,654 57,474 


But the recent decade malaria and plague adversely affected the popula- 
several parts Upper India noteworthy find the former disease 
especially prevalent the irrigated parts the Punjab, and that that province 
returns general decrease 1°7 per cent. (with population 19,974,956), 
though the Multan division shows increase per cent. and the Rawal- 
pindi division one Apart from instances decrease isolated districts, 
there are several cases large groups districts, not whole divisions, return- 
ing decreases, elsewhere than Punjab. The southern division Bombay 
such case all its districts except two return decreases, and some the 
neighbouring native states. The Fyzabad, Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Agra, 
and Meerut divisions the United Provinces all show almost general decline, 
and the eastern states the Rajputana Agency there area decrease 
including Jaipur, Alwar, Bhartpur, Karauli, and adjacent territories. 


review recent census operations China contained paper Mr. 
Rockhill, reprinted from the vol. 18. The imperial govern- 
ment, having promised constitution 1908, undertook certain measures pre- 
liminary its establishment, among them census. This was consist 
(i) enumeration households, followed (ii) enumeration the 
population heads. The enumeration households was published early last 
year. the light subsequent events China, what may have happened 
the organization for the enumeration heads does not appear, but some its 
results were issued along with the enumeration households, and thus 
became possible strike average number individuals per household, which 
Mr. Rockhill makes the basis estimate the total population China. 
This brings out the figure 329,617,750, which includes round-number estimates 
2,000,000 for Tibet and 1,800,000 for Mongolia, and nine million children 
under six years old. The data, course, are still far from reliable, but they 
towards establishing Mr. Rockhill’s earlier contention that the population 
China not large has been asserted. Various official estimates during the 
first decade the century have given figures between 430 and 440 millions. 
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The question increase decrease and distribution are thus incapable 
being discussed, least detail. But the article the recently 
issued Encyclopedia Britannica refers the estimate that third the total 
population found the Yangtse basin, and according Mr. Rockhill’s new 
figures the proportion even greater, for the population the five provinces 
Szechuen, Hupeh, Nganhui, Kiangsu, and Chehkiang amount together more 
than 119,000,000 (excluding the children under six years old), and the figure for 
the great province Szechuen alone given 54,505,600. Mr. Rockhill 
further insists upon the remarkable excess males over far the 
records the adult population (in the provinces) the percentage females 
males ranges higher than Chehkiang, and Peking city given 
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Tue Basin. 


Bassin Paris,’ avec Figures Cartes Geologiques. Paul 
Lemoine, Pp. 408. Paris: Hermann Fils. 1911. Price frs. 

well-written and comprehensive volume Paul Lemoine summarizes 
the work the Paris Basin many generations geologists. The closely 
printed bibliography twenty-seven pages bears witness the magnitude 
the task which the author has successfully completed, and although much 
the book consists necessarily compilation and correlation, Lemoine has 
found space for many original remarks, both appreciative and critical, upon the 
results other workers. has approached his task eminently careful 
and conservative frame mind, and while stating the hypotheses other 
writers, has not hesitated indicate clearly those which, though picturesque, 
are his opinion based upon insufficient evidence. 

geographers the main interest the book lies the réswmé which 
Lemoine gives the crustal movements which the Paris Basin owes its 
existence, and his remarks upon the origin the present hydrographical 
system northern France. From the Triassic the Tertiary the Paris Basin 
suffered slow subsidence, through the influence tangential forces due the 
secular contraction the Earth’s crust. While, however, the general movement 
was negative, the subsidence was not absolutely continuous. Short intervals 
positive upward movement and emergence the surface took place the 
beginning the Cretaceous and the Tertiary epochs, while Miocene times 
decided positive movement began which resulted the region Paris being 
finally elevated above sea-level. the same time, during the whole this 
later period, the Paris Basin was subjected minor oscillatory movements, 
which varied intensity different parts the area, and which evidence 
found both the occurrence more recent accumulations certain 
points the margin the Basin, and the occurrence terraces varied 
elevation the river-valleys the interior. The north France had been 
peneplained before the final movement elevation began, but the establishment 
the present topography was largely the result erosionin the Upper Pliocene. 
Lemoine demonstrates, contrary general belief, that the Loire much 
more ancient river than the Seine. points out also that there reason 
believe any former connection between the upper Loire and the Seine, and 


ads 
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that while speculate upon the Paris Basin having been crossed 
originally parallel consequent streams whose headwaters were captured 
time the Oise-Seine, this hypothesis present absolutely devoid any 
kind proof. the other hand, cites several well-authenticated cases 
stream capture, all, however, minor importance. the subject river- 
terraces, Lemoine’s remarks are particularly valuable. Mere elevation 
itself proof age, for frequently the lower terraces are older than the higher. 
complete investigation into the character the contained organic and 
remains must carried out before any definite statement can 
made the sequence the oscillatory movements the crust which the 
younger terraces least are referred. Lemoine’s book, whole, 
will most valuable the stratigraphical geologist, but the same time much 
suggestive interest the physical geographer, whose task more 
particularly the elucidation the present form the face the Earth. 
NATURE AND MAN HOLLAND. 

Ontwikkeling van Nederlands Landschappen. Bijdrage tot Geschiedenis van 

Nederlandsche Beschavingstoestanden, zooals die onder Wisselwerking van 


Bodem Mensch zijn Door Dr. Bouwmeester. 
Gebroeders van Cleef. 1911. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author’s aim has been give popular sketch the economic develop- 
ment the Netherlands effected the combined action men and soil, 
The introduction contains brief outline geology, especially the neigh- 
bouring land from which the soil Holland derived. Then follow chapters 
prehistoric man, the forest period, the clearing the forests, the concentra- 
tion the people towns and villages, dams, drainage, and the age 
The men the Stone Age and the Celts are described from their remains, the 
German tribes which invaded the Netherlands after the Cimbrian flood (113 B.c.) 
from Roman historians and geographers, while for later times the works 
many modern antiquarians and ethnologists have been consulted. With the 
help these authorities interesting sketch has been produced the ex- 
ploitation the soil and the progress civilization the inhabitants. Their 
dwellings, industries, agriculture, and clothing during the different periods are 
described. first dwelling the dunes and alluvial land, where they erected 
mounds hillen) refuges from the floods, the people, their numbers 
increased, encroached the forest and after the introduction Christianity 
began collect towns and villages. length, the thirteenth century, 
dykes were constructed, and gradually more agricultural land was acquired 
the draining polders. Numerous sketch-maps show the extension the 
country early geological times, the distribution forest trees, etc., and the 
volume contains illustrations ancient pottery, wood, stone, and brick houses, 
churches, vehicles, etc. bibliography the sources from which the material 
has been drawn very useful addition. 


‘Byways British Johnson. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 1912. Pp. xii., 10s. 6d.) The chapters 
this volume are the nature essays, mainly such subjects the sites 
churches and other considerations relative their building and use. But 
the most interesting chapter from the geographical standpoint that entitled 
Folklore the Cardinal Points.” this the author goes far beyond 
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the confines Britain for examples, and discusses the etymology the cardinal 
points and the adjective derived from connected with them, and also names 
places associated with them. then deals with the kindred subject ‘of 
omens and the-attitude various peoples towards portents and beliefs con- 
with the north, south, east, and west. has also investigated the 
number times which the names the cardinal points occur place-names 
Britain, and from these and from such subjects the common practice 
burial the south rather than the north side churchyards, led 
discuss certain interesting reasons, associated with physical conditions climate 
and forth, why special favour appears shown one direction 
preférence another. 

(London: Philip 1911. Pp. 60. Price 6d.) This text-book consists, 
its title-page shows, the British Isles section the ‘General and Regional 
Geography’ the same authors, amplified further notes where necessary. 
The larger work has already been noticed these pages (vol. 39, 68); and 
further comment thus unnecessary. 

‘In the [Mrs.] Lion Phillimore. (London: Constable 
Co. 1912. Pp. 348. 10s. 6d. net.) The narrative waggon 
journey along almost the whole length the Hungarian slopes the 
Carpathians. The style well adapted its subject, the easy, restful narrative 
suggesting the pace the waggon, with frequent digressions halts for 
reflection. The authoress and her husband encountered little but kindness 
the hands the peasants this little-known part Europe, and speak 
high terms them: and Slovaks, decided, were amongst the 
lovable races the world; Ruthenians and Jews were esteemed but not 
beloved.” are illustrations, and small compliment say that 
their lack hardly noticeable. 

‘The Normandy Merk. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. 
Pp. 370. Map and 6s.) matter for congratulation that 
the County series, which this book included, should have outgrown 
its title, since the book seems quite good its kind. The Normandy 
coast one many beauties and great variety, which not only the text but 
numerous excellent photographs and though the book conceived 
familiar lines, part descriptive and part historical, not that account 
tedious any part, and full useful information for visitors. The writer 
not merely visitor the coast, but resident there. 

Young. (London: Chapman Hall. 1912. Pp. xii., 
313. 6d.) This means the first attempt present 
useful volume for English travellers Finland, the author claims 
there not much available literature about that country. any rate, the 
present volume should appeal those who know wish know Finland for 
the author not only recounts his own experiences travel, and has been 
pains study the social life and political conditions the country, but has 
also drawn upon native authorities for assistance. 

283. Map and This writer one not many who have come 
under the spell the fascination Majorca. writes with all the vivid 
descriptive force the French language, dealing mainly with incidents 
travel, with the scenery, architecture, and people the also makes 
some excursion into its history. There are good illustrations, fair map, and 
short bibliography, that the book possesses something more than the value 
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the casual writings wayfarer. justification this, has gone 
second edition. 
ASIA, 
London: Murray. 1912. Price 15s. net. 

Ever since India had North-West Frontier (which since the annexation 
the Punjab 1849) there have been periodic expeditions and campaigns 
more less serious military importance order check the almost uncon- 
trollable tendency Frontier tribespeople assert their independence raids 
into British territory. the early beginnings the frontier was often 
necessary organize these expeditions two three times the course the year 
later, the lessons which have been often rammed home the upland valleys 
the Frontier hills have begun take effect, and there have been seasons 
repose, during which the rough and ready (but none the less effective) methods 
the old Frontier Force have been brought into line with the most approved 
canons modern warfare. Captain Nevill has given most useful compila- 
tion the records these small wars, such should prove handy work 
reference for all but not any sense geographical work. The 
early expeditions, matter fact, led geographical knowledge all. 
only comparatively lately that the science map-making has been con- 
sidered military requirement, and description the processes which our 
map knowledge the Frontier grew from crude imagination fairly well 
ascertained topography forms part the book. What little topographical 
atmosphere there may derived from the maps published illustration either 
isolated actions comprehensive military movements, and these maps are 
hardly adequate. Nor are the photographic illustrations Frontier scenery 
really typical country which presents almost every variety topographical 
conformation known mountain systems. The approaches and passes with 
which military force advancing into that rugged wilderness may have deal 
include, inter alia, deep gullies riven through the backbone ridges, well 
high and open divides flanked the scarred and broken faces unscaleable 
cliffs; and the nature these approaches and passes the whole scheme 
military movement hangs. the infinite variety these peculiarities moun- 
tain conformation which differentiates the North-West Frontier from any other 
part the continent India and every military expedition, every campaign that 
has ever taken place the Frontier, has been shaped into action them. Con- 
sequently, think that little more care might have been bestowed typical 
illustrations Frontier scenery without adding unduly the weight book 
which way professes geographical treatise. the value the 
work military students India there can doubt whatever. bound 


Caucasus. 
‘Guide the Mountains the Caucasus.’ Merkulof. 

(Special Excursion Map the Black Sea Littoral and the Central Caucasus.’ 

St. Petersburg: Lomkovski. 1904, 

This publication, issued under the auspices the Crimean and Caucasian 
Mountaineering Club, contains much useful information for travellers the 
mountains Caucasia. After chapter the equipment most suitable for 
the country, with special section for mountain climbers, and some general 
directions, twenty-nine routes are briefly described, with distances, heights, &c. 
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Among these are included the ascents well-known summits, such Ararat, 
Elbruz, Kazbek, Dykhtau, Ushba, and Koshtantau. Finally, short list 
maps the Caucasus given, the most important being that the scale 
one verst the inch drawn from surveys the military topographical 
department, which has also been reduced the 5-verst scale. These maps are, 
unfortunately, only purchased permission the military authorities, 
but they may inspected the rooms the Russian Geographical Society, 
and the Russian and Crimean-Caucasian Mountain Clubs. map 
(1: 840,000) extending from Novo Rossisk Vladikafkaz and Tiflis, and having 
inset going the neighbourhood Ararat, contains much valuable informa- 
tion, though its scale too small admit accurate mountain detail. The 
forested and bare regions are distinguished, distances are marked all roads 
and horse-paths, and addition the heights given the sheet itself, tables 
are printed the margin giving the heights the chief peaks and passes the 
Western and Central Caucasus, and the lower ends the principal glaciers. 
The heights some cases vary, though rule very slightly, from the table 
published the last number the Alpine Journal (No. 195, 97), and 
would desirable which the more recent Government 
publications they have been taken, the one verst the revised 5-verst map. 
These are not always accord. 


‘Les Royaumes des Charles-Eudes Bonin. (Paris: Colin. 1911. 
Pp. x., 306. francs.) claimed for this volume that fills 
gap Asiatic literature dealing generally with the Himalayan countries 
bordering the Indian Empire. The author not only well acquainted with the 
Far East and therefore able appreciate the influence Chinese rule the 
outlying territories that empire, but has also travelled Tibet and among 
the Lolo, Mosso, and other frontier peoples. has interesting chapter 
the sources the Ganges, and incidently touches many other topics the 
physical geography the region; and though the various subjects which 
furnish headings for his chapters not always appear hang very closely 
together, the book valuable compendium for the great area with which 
deals. 

‘China.’ (Story the National Sir Douglas. 4th edit., 
revised Hanna. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. xx., 492. Map 
and Illustrations, the text this well-known history, necessary 
say nothing this stage except that has been briefly but adequately 
brought date. The same process might also have been applied some 
the illustrations and the map which still appears, though must have been old 
when the first edition was published. 


AFRICA. 


‘The Gambia.’ Henry Fenwick Reeve. With Illustrations and Maps. 
London: Smith, Elder 1912. 10s. Gd. net. 


The full title this book ‘The Gambia, its history, ancient, and 
modern, together with its geographical, geological, and ethnographical conditions 
and description the birds, beasts and fishes found therein,’ and Mr. Reeve 
lives well his title-page. writes with knowledge—having spent fifteen 
years West Africa—and with enthusiasm for the Gambia and its place 
the British Empire which makes his historical chapters appeal strongly the 
reader, Into the reasons which cause him fear that Britain may part with the 
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Gambia France need not enter, but may noted that Mr. Reeve states 
that France likely select spot much lower down the river than Yarbu 
Tenda the port granted the 1904 agreement. 

Mr. Reeve’s chapters the geography and geology the Gambia are fuller 
and better than any others with which are acquainted. traces the river 
from its source its mouth, gives the story its exploration, describes the 
towns its banks, the nature the surrounding country and the character 
the river itself, while comprehensive survey what the valley the Gambia 
looks like opens the chapter geology. cliffs are numerous, and 
Mr. Reeve concludes that the iron ores, ochres and china clay may found rich 
enough work commercially. The chapters ethnology, they supply little 
absolutely new the student, are brave attempt elucidate puzzling 
problem. That part the volume dealing with natural history admirable, 
from its notes former authorities its list birds, beasts and fishes with 
their native Dr. Hopkinson contributes the chapter birds, and 
Capt. Stanley chapter wild animals and hunting. With the 
partial exception the flora, which not treated systematically, aspect 
the Gambia goes unrecorded this volume. Well written, capitally illustrated, 
with excellent maps, model which should like see copied authors 
who could write with equal authority other British possessions, 

AND THE 

‘Trekking the Great Thirst: Travel and Sport the Kalahari Desert.’ Arnold 
Hodson, Sub-Inspector the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police. 
Fisher Unwin, 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Arnold Hodson, his account his travels the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate from 1903 1910, describes several regions, especially the 
Kalahari, which are very little known. The principal topographical results 
obtained have already been published the Journal (see vol. 25, pp. 166-172). 
the volume before have details the author’s various expeditions, 
descriptions the fauna and flora, the inhabitants the Protectorate, 
and valuable information concerning climate and health. One the most 
important Mr. Hodson’s journeys was that which opened route along 
the western border the Kalahari from Lehututu Ngami. The “great 
the desert are vividly portrayed; just vividly does the author 
depict the danger death through excess water during the rainy season 
the region between Francistown and the Mababe flats, The water-logged 
country rendered hunting impossible and one journey Mr. Hodson’s Bushmen 
were reduced eating their skin sandals. Yet the dry season this very 
region practically waterless. 

The narrative simply and pleasantly told. Scattered through the pages 
good deal about the life and beliefs the Bushmen, which new and 
value. pity that these particulars are not brought together. That 
method might also with advantage have been followed with respect the 
information given about the topography the country. Thus the worth the 
book the student lessened. character with the author’s methods 
that four sectional sketch-maps are given, but general map. The description 
the big game and hunting adventures excellent; Mr. Selous says 
the sportsman and lover nature the book cannot fail 
appeal very strongly. The reader will, too, impressed the good work 
the public service done Mr. Hodson. 
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‘Cape Colony.’ Somerset Playne. (London: Foreign and Colonial 
Compiling Co. 1911. The object this work, 
which, under the general editorship Mr. Playne, number writers have 
been laid under contribution, present general review the history, 
commerce, industries, and resources the Cape Province the present time 
appears fulfill this function well, though may matter some regret 
that references the physical conditions the country are very brief, and 
indeed, some departments non-existent. The illustrations are numerous and 
for the most part satisfactory. 

AMERICA. 

‘Captain Cartwright and his Labrador Journal.’ Townsend. 
(London: Williams Norgate. 1911. Pp. xvi., 
George Cartwright settled 1770 the Labrador coast and remained there 
for sixteen years. lived the chase, and kept record his experiences 
which exhibits considerable knowledge the zoology Labrador and keen 
power observation and description. The present edition his journal 
composed extracts very carefully selected, and full introduction and notes 
the editor. well, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell points out preface, that 
this interesting item the scanty bibliography Labrador should thus 
saved from oblivion. 

Edwards. (New York: Macmillan Co. 1911. 585. 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d.) Wanderings Mexico.’ By. Gillpatrick. (London 
Nash. 1912. 7s. 6d. net.) There much common 
between these two volumes, both which are accounts personal experiences 
travel Central both depict the atmosphere the country with 
which they deal, and both provide sufficiently interesting narrative. Mr. 
Edwards has account the canal work viewed from within, and Mr. Gill- 
patrick, among other matters, gives some idea the conditions mining 
industries Mexico. 

‘Twentieth Century Impressions Argentina.’ (London: Lloyd’s Greater 
Britain Publishing Co. 1911. This volume 
one series designed similar lines which will already familiar those 
who use this type work. history and economic conditions the country 
are its principal subjects, and the general objects the volume may assumed 
appeal those interested the commerce and industries the 
country, these are dealt with high detail. the beginning the volume 
adequate survey the geography the country, together with the 
kindred subjects fauna and flora. Some the illustrations accompanying this 
section, also others the book, are excellent their kind; and there are 
some rather elementary maps, one which shows the country divided into 
physical regions, with some attempt portray the distribution the 
products for which Argentina importance the world’s commerce. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Forschungsreise Bismarck-Archipel.’ Hamburg: Friederichsen Co. 
1911. Price 


For two years, from May, 1908, April, 1910, very carefully planned and 
elaborately equipped scientific expedition was engaged exploring the less- 
known parts the chief German sphere influence the Pacific ocean, 
the islands off the north-east coast Kaiser Wilhelms Land New 
Guinea—in other words, and about the Bismarck archipelago. 
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The very important scientific results this expedition are now the hands 
specialists for report, and will published about sixteen volumes, the last 
which may not issued for several years. Meanwhile, for the general 
reader, moderately thick quarto volume has published, which the 
artist attached the expedition, Herr Hans Vogel, Hamburg, from the 
various journals kept and the letters written home during the first year the 
voyage, has compiled very readable account the experiences the party— 
least the anthropological experiences—and has illustrated this repro- 
ductions many remarkably effective sketches his own, and photographs. 
account given, nor any promised, the corresponding experiences 
during the second year, which seems have been spent Micronesia, which 
here specifically defined extending from the Pelew the Gilbert islands. 
Moreover, might perhaps have been expected, light thrown the 
Bismarck archipelago naval base. 

But let grateful for what have got, which the story what 
party trained observers saw during comparatively leisurely voyage among 
some the least-known islands one the least-known parts Oceania, 
from which, moreover, the powers that have, least during the last few 
years, been inclined warn off observers. 

fairly good map slipped the end the volume makes easy 
follow route the expedition. From Hong-kong the s.s. made for 
Simpson-Hafen, Neu Pommern (or, used call it, New Britain); and, 
thus crossing the equator, the Petho carried out its first commission. had 
long been reported that this part the equator there existed rocks and 
sandbanks and even inhabited islands. The incident interesting illustrating 
those who have never voyaged there how unknown some parts the Pacific 
yet remain. Four days were spent search for these supposed islets, with the 
result that “it can now safely said that the locality question, and 
within wide circuit this, island, not even shallow, From New 
Britain the compact little group islands (Matthias, Squally, and Tench islands) 
were explored comparatively fully. Next, single point, Kevieng, was visited 
Neu Mecklenburg (we used call New Ireland), and then the Admiralty 
islands. Then followed fairly complete examination round the whole coast 
New Britain; and finally the small islands along the coast German New 
Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelms Land) far north the Kaiserin Augusta river 
were visited. After this the Peiho returned Hongkong refit, and 
large extent recommission, for that second year’s work Micronesia, with 
which the book under notice not concerned. 

preface Dr. Thilenius, Director the Hamburg Museum Ethnology, 
gives and suggestive account the very careful organi- 
zation the whole expedition, and even mentions, though this refers only 
the second year’s voyage, that care was taken provide duly qualified lady— 
fortune one was found the wife one the male scientific 
assistants—for the express purpose studying the women the native tribes 
visited, 

Herr Vogel’s illustrations are all interesting. the portraits the natives 
there are signs, perhaps recognizable only those who have spent much 
their lives among such that the artist has not fully realized the real 
beauty, real enough, divergent from our western standards, the bodily and 
facial forms such folk. Moreover, the effect produced the method used 
for the reproduction these portraits seems somewhat coarse; and, make 
end fault-finding, the coloured reproductions are not good those 
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black and white. But the whole the illustrations are wonderfully good and 
the lan especially the riverside scenes, seem the present writer— 
much whose life has been passed tropical rivers—more true nature 
than any others has ever seen. 

great pity that excellent book has index. 

Eastern 
Leroux. 1910. 

Except the four dozen pages the introduction, this important History 
Eastern Polynesia’ contains perhaps little that can called geographical 
the strictest sense that term; but the book very valuable addition 
the library the Society, that affords, perhaps for the first time, 
clear and accurate history the acquisition the French their main sphere 
influence” the Pacific. For though the book does not touch New 
Caledonia—which has till lately been not colony, but convict station—nor 
the share influence the New Hebrides which has accrued France 
virtue its possession New Caledonia, deals very fully with that group 
islands the eastern Pacific Marquesas, Paumotu, Gambier, etc.) 
which now constitute the real strength, such is, the French the 
Pacific ocean. After all, there must historical well geographical 
geography; and Caillot’s story how France acquired these islands from 
the natives interesting study historical geography can well 
imagined. 

The different methods which various European powers have respectively 
acquired their possessions the Pacific are well worth more study than they 
have yet received. Britishers have the past taken the attitude caring 
for none these things, while our waifs and strays—runaway sailors, traders 
small native produce, Protestant missionaries—have overrun certain islands; 
and not till the introduction some degree orderly government into the very 
mixed communities thus formed was absolutely necessary for the sake imperial 
and international decency, have gone and possessed the land. The French, 
the other hand, have obtained their islands deliberately using their own 
Catholic missionaries pull the chestnuts out the fire; and then, quite 
over the missionaries, have taken the nuts. The Germans, entering 
this international game much later, have simply established themselves firmly 
naval power the more desirable such the islands had not yet 
been taken hand other European powers. 

Caillot has this book set out the full story the French action 
this respect, and has provided admirable apparatus piéces justificatives, 
but, alas! has given has also added interesting chapter 
Easter island and the way became Chilean. 

‘New Max Herz. (London: Werner Laurie. Pp. xii., 382. 
Maps and 12s. 6d.) This vigorous account the country 
and people New Zealand, which principal attention given the social 
life and conditions, German author resident Australia. The point 
view, however, cannot fail interest English reader. The writer touches 
upon the history the Dominion, and has strong views upon the development 
its commerce. His descriptions scenery, such that the volcanic 
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the North Island, are not concerned with details, 
but are sufficiently vivid. The translation excellent and there fair 
map. 

Islands and Coral Mackellar. (London: 
Murray. 1912. Pp. xiii., 351. 15s.) This volume describes 
journey Australia and New Guinea, the Far East, across the Pacific, and 
America. purely personal tone, which perhaps excusable, appears 
compounded letters not originally intended published. 


POLAR REGIONS. 
SPITSBERGEN. 

‘Mit Zeppelin nach Spitzbergen. von der Studienreise der deutschen 
arktischen von Miethe und 
Deutsches Verlagshaus Bong Co., Berlin, Price 9s. 
hoped that the Zeppelin airship may developed and improved that 

may used for extensive explorations over land and sea. 1909 and 1910 

Count Zeppelin succeeded making long voyages which seemed hold out 

hopes that airship could stay aloft for more than forty-eight hours the 

Aretic regions, where summer the temperature nearly uniform, and the 

atmosphere, except for local winds reaching great height, 

disturbed. Accordingly, the summer 1910, expedition was organized 
for the investigation meteorological and other conditions Spitsbergen with 
relation aerial navigation. Prince Heinrich Prussia, Counts Zeppelin and 

Zedlitz, with several scientific assistants, embarked the Mainz, ship the 

Norddeutscher Lloyd, and were accompanied the whaling vessel 

capable entering the ice. The present volume written various members 

the expedition. Prince Heinrich contributes preface, Prof. Miethe has 
written the narrative the expedition, Prof. Drygalski treats the 
glaciation Spitsbergen, while climate, ornithology, sealing, ete., are the 
subjects other chapters. interesting the investigation Prof. 

the upper atmosphere means balloons with registering instru- 

ments. The existence relatively warm layer the upper atmosphere was 

demonstrated the most northerly point yet observed, namely, 76° lat. 

10,800 metres, the temperature fell 65° C., and then rose 54° 12,900 

metres. This seems abnormally high, but the ascent took place anti- 

cyclone with fine weather and high pressure. conclusion Count Zeppelin 
reviews the prospects successful aerial navigation the neighbourhood 

Spitsbergen. The range temperature summer small, precipitation 

small, the fogs, though frequent, not rise any great height—perhaps 

600 feet, and storms are rare and short duration. The archipelago affords 

many suitable sites for airship stations, among which Count Zeppelin gives the 

preference Red bay. The question how his airships are reach Spitsbergen 
answers confidently affirming that they will fly thither. 
The volume adorned numerous good illustrations. 


‘Hunters and Hunting the Arctic.’ the Duke Orleans. (London: 
Nutt. 1911, Pp. xxv., this volume the Duke 
Orleans summarises the results four voyages, but the material provided 
mainly his last voyage 1909. does not regard this journey parti- 
cular interest any geographical sense, and therefore the book keeps more 
less strictly within the scope indicated the title, and will principally 
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interesting sportsmen and those interested arctic fauna, which the Duke 
and his companions have been keen observers. is, however, geographical 
interest note that the party discovered traces and letter the 
Ziegler expedition 1901 Franz-Josef Land. The volume covers wide 
range, including not only this archipelago, but Spitsbergen, Jan Mayen, Green- 
land, and other lands, 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
AND ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 


Studie iiber Licht und Luft des Hochgebirges.’ Von Dr. Phil. Dorno. 
Braunschweig: Wieweg und Sohn. 1911. 


Dr. Dorno has carried out most important series measurements light 
and atmospheric electricity almost uninterruptedly for three years Davos. 
truly reminds that though insolation the mainspring climate, 
yet have hardly any accurate measurements it, that our knowledge 
the intensity light and the quantity heat showered our globe 
based almost entirely theory. Dorno has certainly done much 
supply the deficiency far one station, Davos, concerned; 
the results instrumental observations, apparently great accuracy, 
not only the complex usually call but also direct sun- 
light and diffused light separately, and the main parts the spectrum 
each for all altitudes the sun and all hours the day possible, and for all 
seasons, and for different weather conditions, separately. claims great 
practical possibilities for his own and similar work, e.g. the hands doctors 
for scientific use the light treatment disease, and the elucidation 
many problems meteorology, botany, and biology. Perhaps may look 
forward time when such detailed observations light these will form 
part the routine all meteorological stations, that may establish with 
some completeness its geographical distribution, and turn our knowledge 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT. 

University Library.’ London: Williams Norgate. 1s. each volume. 
‘Climate and Weather.’ Prof. Dickson. (Pp. 256. Maps and 
Diagrams.) Dawn History.’ Prof, Myres. (Pp. 256.) 

The general lines geographical study have been well laid down this 
series, for Miss Newbiggin’s volume ‘Modern Geography has been already 
noticed these pages. And now the two books under review the various 
and varying aspects the geographical environment human life are broadly 
Prof. Dickson, they depend upon and interact with climatic 
conditions, Prof. Myres they form the basis history. The two volumes 
are thus complementary one the other, and intensely interesting manner. 
For though there evidence that the authors have been consultation, yet 
Prof. Myres’ two opening chapters dovetail accurately with Prof. 
two closing ones that the one writer may said have built upon the 
foundation laid the other. Prof. Dickson’s chapters referred deal with the 
influence temperature and rainfall upon vegetation, distinguish between forest 
and grass and between dry (hot) and cold desert conditions, show how 
the different regions merge through transitional conditions existing over areas 
greater less width, and consider economic products and possibilities. 
contrast special interest and importance that drawn between the wheat and 
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the rice regions the earth, and the tendency towards migration and active 
intercourse the part the inhabitants the one, and that towards fixed 
settlement and (comparatively speaking) stagnation the other case. Before 
dealing with this particular phase, however, the author has illustrated the 
bearing climatic and vegetational conditions upon settlement, migration and 
the life man generally his earliest steps, and these are the considerations 
which Prof. Myres takes opening his book, elaborating the picture 
and depicting with peculiarly happy choice colour words. also 
indicates their proper place the influence relief and other surface-features 
apart from vegetation the movements and settlements peoples. 

the special subjects the two volumes need only said that both are 
summarized master-hands. important point (it safe assume) 
omitted none left unexplained manner intelligible the general reader. 
The originality and (from the strictly geographical standpoint) the prime value 
these little books lie the four chapters indicated, and among the many 
points interest them may permissible thank Prof. Dickson for 
calling into existence the term pasture” propos the following 
passage: Western Europe and the British Isles the cleared slopes 
facing the Atlantic, find the anomalous and purely artificial condition 
wet grass region. Here grasses grow rest all the year round, the Irish 
pastures are always green, and hay has ‘saved’ dried with infinite care 
and preserved under cover. The conditions are perhaps more fully realized 


GENERAL, 
HANDBOOK. 

‘Outfit and Equipment for the Traveller, Explorer, and Sportsman.’ Edited 
Eustace Reynolds-Ball, (Editor Travel and Exploration). London 
Witherby 1912. 

this work, which intended for all classes travellers, and embraces 
much information wide range subjects, each section has been written 
traveller who recognized authority the special subject region with 
which Experienced travellers will perhaps feel that many the sug- 
gestions given are superfluous, and that considerable number the articles 
recommended are quite unnecessary luxuries, although any one about under- 
take journey new and little-developed country for the first time, would 
certainly well consider carefully most the advice given. much 
depends upon the man himself, his tastes and habits life that there sub- 
ject upon which there more diversity opinion than that the most suitable 
equipment and outfit for expedition, but taken whole these chapters 
contain much useful information really practical nature. the chapter 
Health for the Traveller,” there brief section—perhaps too brief consider- 
ing the importance the subject—on the treatment diseases great dea! 
which admittedly borrowed from the late Dr. Cross’s article this 
Society’s Hints Scientific outfit hardly dealt with all, except 
perhaps regards photography, and short note scientific instruments 
the section outfit, which some respects hardly satisfactory. 
told, for instance, that barometer, evidently aneroid, can obtained with 
10,000 feet, which altitudes can determined within feet, 
and that there another with range 20,000 feet that will register altitudes 
within say the least entirely misleading. The scales may 
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divided, but all who have had any experience know that such accuracy could 
possibly obtained with any instrument the sort. 

There always work this kind with regard the mention 
firms where certain specified articles can obtained. this done, might 
seem implied that others could supply equally good article, and yet 
most important that traveller should know exactly where can procure 
what requires. therefore satisfactory note that the several writers 
have given names and addresses firms known themselves supplying 
articles but distinctly stated that this does not imply that 
other firms could not equally well fulfil the requirements. 


Life Admiral Lord Anson.’ Anson. (London: Murray. 1912. 
Pp. xx., and 7s, 6d.) This readable and valuable 
biography the admiral, and particularly commendable presenting 
the story his life adequate historical setting. 

‘Class Book Practical Geography.’ Young and Fairgrieve. 
(London: Philip. 1911, Pp. viii., 162. Maps and Diagrams. 1s. 6d.) This 
book deals with climate, with the world globe, and with maps and map- 
making. The particulars dealing with the two first these subjects have been 
adapted from the first author’s Rational Geography.’ The book arranged for 
the most part the form exercises intended for the standard higher 
forms elementary schools well for secondary The diagrams are 
extremely good, and the text very clearly written, though mainly the style 
direct the pupil, which, with all its advantages, not attractive 

Geography.’ Redway. (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1911. Pp. x., 423. Maps and The new edition this work, 
appearing eight years after its original issue, has, course, necessitated ample 
revision, and this, far can judged, has been very carefully applied. The 
book one which, criticized its title alone, may considered contain 
many details which could hardly realized having any connection whatever 
with geography. Perhaps that rather fault the title which has become 
stereotyped for the and the book intended circulate business 
colleges well schools where the ordinary course geography taught, 
its utility may enhanced the addition (to take single illustration) 
details railway rate wars the United States, and many other 
topics relating the commercial politics that country. 

‘Les Produits Coloniaux.’ Capus and Bois. (Paris: 1912. 
Pp. xvi., and first part this book deals 
with vegetable products, and occupies nearly five-sixths the whole; the remain- 
ing sixth encompasses two more parts devoted animal and mineral products. 
Each product dealt with individually, that is, the general principle the book 
not regional, but the regional conditions affecting economic products are set 
forth, though briefly, introductory chapter which accompanied 
sketch-maps indifferent quality. very full bibliography given, chiefly 
devoted French works, but containing fair sprinkling English and 


American publications. should, perhaps, added that this volume not 


intended commercial geography so-called, and goes far outside that branch 
study the direction discussing the trade and manufacture raw 
materials, the cultivation plants economic value, and forth. 

‘School Visits and Journeys.’ Piggott. (London: Dent. 
Pp. vii., 99. 1s.) This little book advocates the value organized excursions 
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school teachers and their pupils, not much for the special purpose geo- 
graphical study with regard the teaching history and other kindred sub- 
jects appropriate places. book introductory series including 
volumes nature study, architecture, and visits well-known 
laces. 

‘The Railway Conquest the World.’ Frederick Talbot. (London: 
1911. Pp. xvi., Price 6s. net.) The scope 
this work hardly wide the title would suggest; and better 
explained the preface the unfathomable fascination romance connected 
with the construction great railways.” thus reality narrative 
great engineering feats, and makes effort give any systematic account 
the extent railways the present day there not map. Apart from 
these geographical limitations, however, well written and most absorbing 
book, containing many stories stirring adventure. The illustrations are 
numerous, and uniform excellence. 

‘Sea Hérubel. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 
366. 10s. 6d.) This book for which there was undoubtedly room, 
hitherto has not been easy procure general survey the subject the 
light most recent research. This volume, although written the first 
instance with particular reference French fisheries, hardly less appropriate 
the study our own. The geographical distribution food fisheries 
considered the fishing-grounds are dealt with detail. The physical con- 
ditions the water and their circulation are dealt with far they affect 
the food grounds fish, and for the rest have chapters devoted fishery 
laws, the subjects restocking and the practices fishermen, and the economic 
distribution and markets for their catches. this last connection the 
author concerned with the conveying fish railway, and with transport 
not only France, but this country and elsewhere and altogether the book 
cannot fail valuable standard source for one branch, and that 
important one, the study commercial geography. 
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Analogies between the Central Massif France and the Eastern Car- 
tendency among students regional geography recog- 
nize certain general types morphology recurring now and again widely 
separated regions, such types being perhaps most easily distinguishable the 
case entities such mountain groups massifs. held some 
desirable that definite terminology should recognized, the aid which 
any such morphological entity might once placed its proper place the 
general system. contribution this direction has lately been made the 
young Hungarian geographer, Dr. Sawicki, who, tracing (La Géographie, 
February, 1912) the analogies which may made out between the central massif 
France and that Bihar the Eastern Carpathians, endeavours define 
the type, morphological and anthropogeographical, under which both massifs 
may considered fall. points out the outset the great differences 
which exist between the several sections the Carpathians, for equally 
striking analogies can drawn, the case the southern section with the 
eastern systems the Balkans and with the Rocky mountains, and that 


the western section with the northern Apennines. then gives clear 
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general statement the main features the French central massif, which 
regards characterized (1) the bulk the elevated area, bounded 
various sides basins; (2) the combination crystalline core her- 
cynian age, with vast adjacent masses limestone, the latter showing 
signs folding, but only breaking into (3) well-developed 
peneplain surfaces the upper parts the plateau, surfaces which have been 
more than once subjected fracture, warping, elevation masse; (4) 
the abundance forms rejuvenation impressed the old surfaces 
result successive lowerings the base-level erosion: according the 
nature the rock they appear either normal valley-forms karst- 
forms (5) series volcanic features superposed the plateau surface 
before after its first and lastly, (6) morphological features due 
two distinct periods glaciation. Certain acts the anthropogeography 
the region can seen result directly from the above morphological 
characters. Discussing turn the massif Bihar, Dr. Sawicki finds that all 
nearly all the characteristics the French region have their close 
counterparts the more eastern range. Materials, structure, morphology, 
anthropogeography, are alike strikingly similar the two. the Bihar 
the French massif, the most marked feature the contrast between the 
planed-down form the upper parts and the abrupt forms rejuvenation 
observable the lower parts. The movements elevation were here, too, 
great volcanic outpourings, forming (in part) the most elevated 
summits, where the effects glacial action are also chiefly seen. the 
human side there striking analogy the way population tends establish 
itself the uplands, avoiding the sombre forest-clad valleys, unfavourable 
easy communication. Dr, Sawicki would designate the type represented 
these two massifs either that Bihar Auvergne. may perhaps 
questioned whether this (or any) particular association characters likely 
such frequent occurrence justify its adoption type. 


ASIA. 


The Surveys the Abor Expedition.—It announced that the official 
despatches the operations the Abor expedition have now been published 
India. summary the survey work, included Major-General 
report, mentions, addition the details already published the Jowrnal, 
that several large snowy peaks were fixed the surveyors what appears 
the main Himalayan divide, including one very fine peak over 25,000 feet. 
Many more snow-peaks have also been fixed the watershed between the 
Dihong and Subansiri rivers, which seems very prominent spur the 
main divide. addition more less rigorous survey area some 
square miles, the scale miles the inch, the operations have 
permitted rough idea obtained the general topography the snowy 
ranges. 

The Lonar Lake, Berar, the subject paper Mr. 
Touche, the Records the Geological Survey India, vol. 41, pt. iv., 
1912. The lake—the native name which signifies salt-pit—occupies the 
bottom immense cauldron, with precipitous cliffs 500 feet height, 
which completely prevent any outlet for its waters. was first visited and 
described 1823-24 Cornet Alexander. Various theories have been 
propounded account for its origin, one the earliest being that Prof. 
Orlebar 1889, which, Mr. Touche thinks, has hardly met with the attention 
deserves being, his view, more accordance with the observed facts 
than any subsequent one. Reasons for doubting the correctness that which 
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attributes single violent explosion are set forth, the most important 
being the absence any indication funnel pipe. Prof. Orlebar supposed 
that the layers trap first poured out may have been locally elevated 
force acting from below, and that central wedge-shaped mass was afterwards 
let down the relief the pressure. Mr, Touche suggests that the eleva- 
tion the superficial strata may have been due either the inrush steam 
other vapour, the injection molten lava. either case, kind 
would formed, the centre which would left unsupported 
the formation some lateral outlet. The existence circular fissure round 
the basin seems indicated presence springs. series borings 
needed test the correctness the statement that the floor the hollow 
consists level platform rock, and also indicate the commercial value 
the salts contained it. These have long been exploited; but view 
outside competition, improved methods working and reduction freight 
charges would necessary future development. The paper ends with 
discussion the derivation the various constituent salts. The large pro- 
portion chloride may due transport wind. 

Health White Men the investigation has lately 
been made the Philippines, under the supervision the United States Army 
Board for the Study Tropical Diseases, with view testing the relative 
capacity the blonde and brunette types white men withstand the dele- 
terious effects tropical climate. The results are summarized Major 
Chamberlain the Philippine Journal Science for December, 1911. Data 
were obtained continuous observation the health enlisted men the 
United States army, and members the Philippine scouts and police force, 
various localities the archipelago; most these agreeing lying 
near the coast-line, and but slight elevation above sea-level. has been 
held some observers that the blonde type suffers more from tropical resi- 
dence than the brunette, and that the ill-effect the torrid climate due the 
large proportion chemical ultra-violet rays the tropical sunlight. 
Observations extending over lengthened period residence, though likely 
yield results much practical importance, are naturally difficult make, but 
the recent inquiry had with the much shorter period usually spent the 
American soldier the group, and was therefore much easier. The result has 
been show that heat and humidity, combined with such factors infections, 
nostalgia, and monotony, may probably account for most not all the injurious 
effects seen tropical lands. There seemed need for invoking the aid the 
actinic rays the solar spectrum, and was found that protection against 
these orange-red clothing was benefit. There was evidence that 
pigmentation per the tropics, some facts being favour 
the fair, others favour the dark-complexioned men. therefore con- 
cluded that blondes are quite well able those darker complexion with- 
stand the influences the Philippine climate for two years, and probably for 
longer period. pointed out that with improved conditions health also 
has generally improved since the American occupation, and that the supposed 
special liability affections the nervous system result light stimula- 
tion has not been substantiated. 

The Recent Eruptions Asama-yama (Japan).—The Asama-yama (8100 
feet height), one the most active Japanese volcanoes, situated near 
the centre the main island. Since the great eruption 1783, its state 
quiescence has been almost unbroken until within the last few years. The 
recent series eruptions began 1894, they became somewhat more frequent 
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the end the century, after which they declined until 1908, when there 
were five eruptions. 1909 seven took place, 1910 ten, and 1911 
forty. During the last quarter century there has also been rise the 
floor the crater. 1887, the depth the crater, according Prof. Milne’s 
measurements, was about 735 feet. 1911, according Prof. Omori, who 
has made detailed study the recent eruptions (Bulletin the Imp. Earth- 
quake Investigation Committee, Tokyo, vol. 1912, pp. 1-147), was reduced 
about 350 feet, slightly less than one-half. The termination the long 
period repose, the increasing frequency and the rise the 
floor the crater, all point the advent, possibly within the next quarter 
century, period violent disturbance. 


AFRICA. 


Investigations the Egyptian Deserts.—Dr. MacDougal and Mr. 
Godfrey Sykes, the Desert Laboratory the Carnegie Institution Wash- 
ington, made examination some features Egyptian deserts January, 
February, and March, for the purpose determining the more obvious bio- 
logical physical conditions prevalent. The Eastern desert was traversed 
from Port Sudan and Suakin, the Red sea, Atbara and Khartum the 
Nile, along the line the Sudan Government railway. The route the Libyan 
desert followed the railway from the Nile Kharga, whence caravan 
journey was made Dahkla, Farafra, and Baharia, returning the Nile 
Minia. The Red sea province was seen offer many geological and botanical 
features similar those American deserts. The vegetation includes spinose 
and fleshy perennials and number rapidly maturing, broad-leaved species 
which are evidence only during the rainy seasons. The detrital slopes, 
bajadas, the steepness the mountain slopes, desert pavements, the structure 
the khors and wadies, the underflow and accumulation ground water are 
characteristic arid region with periodic rainfall. The agricultural develop- 
ment the region would seem depend upon the conservation moisture 
cultivated areas methods and the utilization the under- 
flow irrigation practice. The water the Libyan desert either plutonic 
derived from precipitation areas widely distant that the supply inde- 
pendent local climatic conditions apart from evaporation. The exclusively 
erosion, with the resultant rounded hills, karafesh,” and great 
sand ribbons hundreds miles length, gives landscape widely different 
from those which precipitation effects play part. The vagrant rainstorms 
furnish uncertain supply moisture, which supports some vegetation the 
dune areas and among creviced rocks. Distances great miles were 
traversed without the sight single plant, dead alive. Lizards, beetles, 
rodents, birds, and gazelles were seen places widely separated from sources 
water, and must have depended upon the scanty proportion moisture 
their food. The quantity water consumed men and animals seemed 
less than that necessary American deserts, while and other 
physiological effects light and heat were greater. Only climatic changes 
great amplitude would leave enduring records the Libyan desert. Remains 
habitations and extended cultivation would, most cases, depend upon 
engineering enterprise and efficiency irrigation. The present size the 
oases might increased unified control the water-supply, and seems 
highly probable that exploratory borings might tap supplies which would serve 
the formation new oases. 

The Rains the Nile Basin and the Nile Flood 1910.—During the 


ten years ending 1910 very great advance has been made our accurate 
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knowledge the hydrography and meteorology the Nile basin. The last 
issued annual report the Rains the Nile Basin and the Nile Flood—that 
for 1910—discusses the information furnished river gauges and rainfall 
stations within the basin and 121 other stations neighbouring regions. 
such store material his disposal, Mr. Craig, who has devoted himself 
throughout this period the study these questions, able summarize 
the results which have been arrived during the decade. One important 
matter the proportion the water which furnished the different 
tributaries, and taking that which flows past Berber ordinary year 
would allot per cent. the White Nile (of which the Sobat has per 
cent.), per cent. the Blue Nile, per cent. the Atbara, Another 
matter great importance, which has been recognized late years, but far 
only partially investigated, the amount water stored the river trough 
and the soil alongside it, which assists maintaining the low stage flow the 
Nile even more effectively than the 400 500 cubic metres per second, which 
supplied the equatorial region. When the Abyssinian rainfall impor- 
tant Egypt and the Sudan, attempts find reliable basis for forecasting 
its probable abundance deficiency acquire great economic importance well 
scientific interest. certain amount success has been obtained, and 
investigation being steadily kept hand. The year’s rainfall over the basin 
given for all available stations, and its result shown the low stage and 
flood stage the Nile 1910is discussed. The low-stage was very satisfactory, 
water being plentiful; the flood was first normal but then fell below normal 
for about six weeks, with, however, improvement September, that 
the whole was slightly above the average. observations increase 
number and reliability, the change from month month the 
regimen can more accurately foretold, and Mr. Craig has achieved consider- 
able success forecasting the probable mean gauge-reading Wadi Halfa for 
the first five-day period any month from the corresponding reading any 
previous month. Seeing how directly the cotton crop connected with the 
low-stage supply this investigation has important practical 
bearing. The discharges which have been measured Mougalla, Malakal, 
and the Blue Nile have been discussed and equations obtained means 
which discharge tables and gauge curves have been computed. The report 
valuable summary all that has been done towards elucidating the hydro- 
logical problems the Nile during the last decade, and emphasizes the value 
rigid scientific method such investigations. 


Extension Canadian Provinces.—After protracted discussions and 
negotiations, the province Manitoba has finally secured the wished-for 
extension territory the shores Hudson bay, Act which passed 
the Dominion Parliament March this year. The desired outlet the 
sea and the probable future route Europe way Hudson bay and 
strait thus obtained. The western boundary the province prolonged 
northerly direction along the eastern boundary Saskatchewan 60° N., 
which parallel then followed east the shore the bay. The eastern 
boundary has been the subject some discussion with Ontario, and the line 
originally fixed will apparently modified. appears, however, that will 
run generally north-north-easterly direction the shores Hudson bay. 
enactments passed the same month, the provinces Ontario and Quebec 
have also secured enormous extension territory through the inclusion 
other hitherto undeveloped portions the North-West Territories bordering 
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Hudson bay. Ontario obtains that part Keewatin lying between the new 
territory Manitoba and the bay shores; while Quebec assigned the 
whole the Labrador peninsula north her former territory, with the 
exception the strip along the eastern coast, somewhat uncertain limits, 
which has always been under the jurisdiction Newfoundland. The total 
area added the three provinces probably over 600,000 square miles, 
which about 178,000 fall Manitoba, somewhat less Ontario, and the rest 
Quebec. addition the new territory beyond the Albany river, which 
will future named Patricia, after the Governor-General’s daughter, 
Ontario will apparently receive two small enclaves the shore Hudson 
bay—one miles, the mouth the Nelson river, used for the 
terminus the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario railway, should 
decided extend this Hudson bay; another miles, the shore the 
bay further south, the exact position which fixed after examina- 
tion the region. understand that party has already been sent out for 
this purpose, charge the well-known geologist and explorer, Mr. 
Tyrrell. 

Origin the Surface Features Newfoundland.—During recent geo- 
logical research western Newfoundland, under the auspices the Peabody 
Museum Yale University and the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. 
Twenhofel, who acted assistant Prof. Schuchert, made study the 
surface features from the point view their mode origin, and has recorded 
the results the American Journal Science for January last. Only the west 
and north-west coasts were actually seen him, but suggests that conclu- 
sions based part existing literature may value, inasmuch 
general discussion the physical features from the modern standpoint exists. 
The present form the surface has been largely controlled the structure 
and the varying nature the rocks. The Long range which runs down the 
northern peninsula and continued through the west the island, has axis 
crystalline rocks, flanked limestones, shales, sandstones, and 
conglomerates, with some intrusive igneous rocks; while the interior under- 
lain with more less alternating bands Palwozoic and Huronian sediments, 
also interspersed with crystalline and intrusive rocks. While the north-west 
great lines fracture and dislocation are observable, the rest the island 
seems consist alternation great anticlinal and synclinal lines running 
regularly from north-north-east south-south-west, direction which also 
seen dominate the orientation all the main features the coasts and 
interior. general, the surface slopes south-eastward, the Long range run- 
ning along the entire west coast with average elevation 2000 feet, while 
both the chief elevations and (still more) the average highland surface the 
rest the island decline height easterly direction. The Long range 
faces westward with almost vertical front, some places reaching the sea, 
but usually with intervening foreland. striking feature the generally 
horizontal sky-line, and the table-topped character many the individual 
mountains. The scarp little eroded, but the range broken some high- 
level valleys, the origin which seems date from time when the land stood 
lower. There are many evidences uplift, the form raised terraces, 
while the drowned valleys now forming coastal indentations are evidences 
submergence. the river system, the most remarkable feature the course 
the Humber, which rises comparatively low altitude near the east coast, 
and enters the sea through gorge the western range. From general con- 
sideration the facts, the author concludes that the parallelism above referred 
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result the structure, which has localized along the zones 
the softer beds and fractures and that the accordance the summit levels 
the highlands, truncating exceedingly complex structure, points the 
former existence peneplain, since dissected, which the early drainage 
system was developed. With uplift this underwent tilting, combined with 
differential elevation, seen especially the block-uplift the Long range, 
which has left well-preserved scarp the west with markedly immature 
drainage. renewed uplift interrupted the cycle erosion during which the 
elevated, valleys the Long range were carved; while later submergence, 
evidenced the drowning the valleys, brought about loss about 1000 
feet, followed again uplift the extent least 400 feet, indicated 
the existing raised terraces. Ice has done little beyond modifying the form 
previously existing features. 

Explorations Lower California.—Last year extensive programme 
for the exploration the peninsula Lower California was adopted the 
Mexican Government, the objects view being the study the extent 
cultivable land, the possibilities irrigation, and the search for minerals 
economic importance, besides the general improvement our knowledge 
the geography the region. expedition composed eight expert members 
was organized the Geological Institute, the arrangement being that four 
different parties, each with two experts, should traverse the northern part 
the peninsula (to which attention was first directed) parallel routes 
leading from north south. communication from Dr. Wittich, who with 
Dr. Bése had charge one the parties, printed the June number 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, and shows that the first season’s programme was 
successfully carried out. While the other three expeditions did not advance 
beyond N., Dr. Wittich and his companion had more task, being 
commissioned push through the central desert region the great salines 
around Sebastian bay. The results attained are said much 
value. examining the salines—great fields salt square 
kilometres area, which must have been but quite recently abandoned the 
sea —the travellers collected abundant evidence show that the Pacific ocean 
course rapid retreat from this part the peninsula. Traces were found 
the comparatively recent presence the sea, even the altitude 1052 
metres (8450 feet). Not only did the mountain-sides present all the appearance 
the recent action the surf, rocky coast, but well-preserved marine 
shells were everywhere met with, species still existing the neighbouring 
ocean. Their preservation doubt due the dryness the climate; but 
Dr. Wittich inclines the view that the peninsula has been under water, 
least formed archipelago, during the prehistoric human period. even 
points early charts favouring this idea which cannot certainly 
justified the mere fact that some the maps the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries showed the peninsula island. 

Sir Sandford Glacier Errata.—The following corrections should made 
Mr. Howard article the May number, which was impossible 
send him for revision: Page 447, line from bottom, for read 
Page 449, line 20, delete the reference the 1910 view, not 
inserted. Page 451, line for read turbid.” The plate opposite 
page 451 should have been credited Prof. Holway. 

Peru and Bolivia.—The boundary question between Peru and Bolivia has 
been definitely settled. protocol has been signed Paz, authorizing the 
Delimitation Committee fix the boundary-line between the rivers Heath and 
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Yaverija. The commissions have now fixed the entire line the frontier 
between Peru and Bolivia. 
AUSTRALASIA AND. PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
The Continental Margin Eastern Australia.—In two successive 
annual addresses President the Linnean Society New South Wales 
(1910 and 1911), Mr. Hedley has discussed the origin the present features 
the eastern continental border Australia, particularly New South 
Wales. the first dealt with the submarine slope the coast, and 
endeavoured show that the abyss beyond the continental margin New 
South Wales pressure trough, due the same movement which gave rise 
the great earth-folds traceable New Caledonia and New Zealand.* the 
second address followed the inquiry consideration the land 
features eastern Australia, which considers lend support the view 
that this continental margin likewise represents great earth-fold, and that, 
held some observers the case generally, the force which produced 
the fold acted from the ocean towards the land.t Evidence past movements 
sought the river systems this part eastern Australia, which are taken 
noted that the most markedly marginal drainage occurs just where the con- 
tinental shelf most narrow; and that where this wider, forming sort 
buttress protecting the coast from lateral pressure (it would seem more strictly 
correct say that shelf and coast alike have here escaped the action such 
pressure), the drainage approaches the radial type showing nearer approach 
the original peneplain conditions, under which the rivers must have flowed 
for much longer distances, from more central source-region. The greatest 
development the continental shelf occurs about the Tropic Capricorn, and 
this regarded relic wide shelf which formerly extended along the 
whole coast, but which has been destroyed the formation the Thomson 
deep the south and the Carpenter deep the north. From consideration 
the river systems the more pronounced marginal type, and the captures 
which they have been subject the past, Mr. Hedley finds evidence the 
elevation the land folds running parallel the coast, which many 
the river systems were truncated, whilst some cases great longitudinal 
valleys were formed between the folds, though these are course being 
once more cut into segments the backward working the youthful mar- 
ginal streams. The courses these rivers are such could not have origi- 
nated the old peneplain surface. While this doubt true, Mr. Hedley’s 
statement that gently sloping surface rivers must take the shortest way 
the sea seems little too sweeping. seems also not quite satisfactory 
use the term specially descriptive alike streams running 
down the extreme outer slopes the folded zone, and those occupying the 
longitudinal valleys within the same zone. 


POLAR REGIONS. 


The Crocker Land Expedition.—We are informed that this expedition, the 
early start which has been prevented the lamented death Mr. George 
Borup, being reorganized with view beginning work the summer 1913. 


discussing this question, Mr, Hedley had occasion consider the important 
warm current which runs south down this coast, for which the absence 
accepted name adopts that 

His reasons for holding that this was the direction pressure are not entirely 
but this secondary point. 


— 


Colonel Borup and other supporters the enterprise have given their adhesion 
the new plans, and the expedition will regarded memorial the 
promising young traveller who had been the mainspring the original under- 
taking. Prof. Macmillan’s connection with the expedition will continued, 
and will utilize the interval further qualify himself for the scientific work 
undertaken the far North. 

Polar Celebration the American Museum Natural Medal 
presented Peary.—The presentation Admiral Peary the special medal 
the Peary Arctic Club took place April last, the occasion being used also 
general celebration recent Arctic and Antarctic work, and public 
inauguration the Crocker Land expedition, then still untouched the 
calamity which befel later the month. The principal address the even- 
ing was Peary himself, who discussed the general bearings recent Polar 
achievements. The meeting regarded marking the successful completion 
the work the Peary Arctic Club, and the assumption its mantle the 
two institutions responsible for the organization the Crocker Land expedition. 

Dr. Expedition and von Dry- 
galski writes pointing out that the result Dr. Mawson’s voyage the 
margin the Antarctic continent disprove once more the existence 
Land,” least the position assigned Wilkes. His own 
course, sailed the had approached the supposed position this land 
very had shown that any land which exists lies considerably the 
south-west, where high land was sighted him February 21, 1902, and 
inserted such his chart. The Awrora’s track, plotted the basis the 
position given the report the for May, shows that this the 
land the border which the winter quarters Wild’s party have been 
established. The view may, however, held that this land was actually 
sighted Wilkes, but that special atmospheric conditions may have led him 
greatly underestimate his distance from it. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Evaporation over the Sea.—There contribution this subject 
Dr. Rudolf Liitgens No. (1911) the Annalen der Hydrographie und 
Maritimen Meteorologie. Observations were made board the Pangani, 
which left Hamburg September, 1908, voyage the coast Chile. 
Since the direct measure the height water vessel does not give 
trustworthy results board ship, the method determining the amount 
evaporation was based upon the increase salinity, the chlorine being 
estimated Apart from the temperature the air and the 
sea itself, the most important factor which appears affect the evaporation from 
the open surface the ocean the velocity the wind. There is, indeed, closer 
parallelism between the evaporation and wind-velocity curves than between 
the evaporation and relative atmospheric-humidity sunshine-duration curves. 
may add that according Dr. Mill’s observations conducted Camden 
Square, London, N.W., published annually British Rainfall,’ the 
duration sunshine assumes more importance than the velocity the wind 
dry land, where the heating effect the sun’s rays greater than 
water. The geographical distribution evaporation over the ocean, set 
forth the Pangani observations, interesting that the trade-wind belts 
show the highest figures, whilst over the equatoria] belt the calm saturated 
atmosphere and frequency cloud keep the evaporation low, notwithstanding 
the high temperature both sea and air. The lowest figures all are shown 
for the higher latitudes the temperate zones, one would naturally expect. 
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Thus upon the average the observations made the outward and return 
journeys the Pangani the daily evaporation was low 2°6 millimetres 
the zone rising 6°6 the north-east trade wind, sinking 
the equatorial belt calms, rising the south-east trade, and 
falling the run between Staten island and 50° the 
The daily range the evaporation the sea shows maximum the midday 
hours and minimum the early morning. full discussion afforded 
Dr. Liitgens the which are met with conducting set 
observations like this board ship and drawing deductions therefrom. 
claims, however, that, notwithstanding numerous inadequacies the 
number and method the observations, the main features connected with the 
process marine evaporation are now longer unknown. introduces his 
article réswmé previous work bearing upon the subject. 


GENERAL. 


Orthography for Unwritten 
countries who have occasion record the language, part the vocabulary, 
races with which they become acquainted, may find useful article the 
July number the the Royal Asiatic entitled Use 
the Roman Character Oriental The author deplores the fact 
that nearly every person who records new language uses his own system for 
it, with the result that many cases his readers cannot tell what sounds are 
meant. The ordinary man has not sufficient knowledge the sounds his 
own language able give useful examples The Roman alphabet 
poor vowel-symbols, five which have duty for least twelve distinct 
sounds English, and even more French and German. the phonetic 
representation these languages either special symbols diacritical marks 
are though, following certain conventions, symbol may 
made duty for more than one sound. Even for consonantal sounds our 
alphabet often inadequate. There can few unwritten languages which are 
capable being recorded correctly without some addition the ordinary 
alphabet. The system this Society, though useful for proper names, 
unsuitable for this purpose. The author examines other systems, enumerates 
the qualities which seem him necessary desirable, and shows that the 
system the International Phonetic Association, which familiar modern 
language teachers, but little known among explorers and ethnologists, the 
only one which possesses them all. This association, which Mr. Daniel 
Jones, Lecturer Phonetics London University, the representative 
England, publishes journal every two months, which the phonetic script 
used for various languages. 

Dr. Rotch’s Obituary: Erratum.—In the May 503, line 
for read highly.” 


OBITUARY. 


Major Dutton. 
regret record the death, which took place January this year, 
Major Clarence Edward Dutton, late U.S. Army, the eminent American 
earthquakes and voleanoes. Major Dutton, who had reached the 
age years, had distinguished professional record both for service the 
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American civil war and subsequently connection with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment the U.S. Army. geographers, first known for his work 
behalf the U.S. Geological Survey the plateau and region the 
West. After several seasons spent the study the high plateaus the 
voleanic region the north, was commissioned Mr. Clarence King, then 
newly appointed Director the Survey, continue the work Major Powell 
the Grand Cajion region, thorough examination its geology. This 
carried out, with the aid assistants, 1879 and 1880, publishing the 
results 1882 Monograph’ the Survey (with atlas) under the title 
Tertiary History the Grand District.’ The chief aim this finely 
illustrated work was, his 6wn words, supply description the methods 
and results Erosion upon Grand Scale theme important the 
geographer the geologist. late years his attention had been largely 
devoted the study earthquakes, his text-book which, brought out 
Murray 1904 the Progressive Science Series,’ perhaps the most satis- 
factory and up-to-date work the kind existing English. was reviewed 
the vol. 25, 320. 


Mrs. Livingstone Bruce. 


Mrs. Agnes Livingstone Bruce, elder daughter David Livingstone, lately 
died Edinburgh, the age years. Kuruman, South Africa, 
Mrs. Bruce was sent England early age, but during her father’s visits 
this country spent much time with him, and possessed large store anec- 
dotes and reminiscences the great traveller, which, unfortunately, she never 
recorded permanent form. After his death she made several journeys the 
his labours Africa, one having taken place recently last year. 
The Last Journals’ the explorer contain more than one reference his 
elder daughter, bringing out the close sympathy and affection existing between 
them spite separations. Mrs. Bruce was married 1875, and 
was left widow 1893. Her younger sister still survives, though her three 
brothers had all died earlier. 
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following list the Fellows who have died during the year 1911-1912 
(April 

ANDER CAMPBELL; Colonel CHALMER; ARTHUR 
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son; Major-General Sir 
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Unstead and Taylor’s ‘Commercial Geography.’ 


your March issue the authors this book accused mis-statements 
and denial review the Jowrnal. have delayed answering till 
had got the latest possible statistics from over-seas confirm the entire 
accuracy criticisms. 

said that their statement (p. 48) that “the Egyptian cotton area has 
but little rainfall, for the crop summer suggested that Egypt had 
heavy winter rainfall. They quote their letter the rainfall Alexandria 
inches). Alexandria miles from the edge even the sparse cotton 
area; and the Survey Department Cairo report that the total annual fall 
the heart the whole cotton-growing area wnder inches. 

denied that coal even lignite widely distributed the Balkan 
peninsula,” They now refer Mr. Chisholm’s Handbook—which dead 
against them, for nothing more certain than that, were widely distri- 
buted, Mr. Chisholm would have said so—and Dubois’s Précis, and add that 
they referred undeveloped subject for book which 
claims cater for pupils.” According Lapparent and Kayser, 
there only one area over which coal distributed, the Serbo-Bulgarian area 
mentioned Chisholm. They also mention only lignite centres, the 
Greek and the Bulgarian. The Ministry Finance Athens report that 
every one the Greek workings has now been abandoned, and the Belgian 
Syndicate not think one Dubois’s patches Bulgaria worth even trying. 
area three times the size England this scarcely can called wide 

said, are importance (in U.S.A.) except California.” 
Returns sent this week state that California has about 1,500,000 lemon 
trees against about 20,000 Florida; but this only confirms the last U.S.A. 
census. did not deny the presence lemons Florida, but one might 
expect authors familiar with the more important census returns. 

pointed out the misleading character the statement (p. 191), one- 
sixth the U.S.A. cotton goes New England, where the water-power 
enables manufaetured cheaply.” The authors now state that they 
meant that water-power was the basis the Whether 


as 
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they mean actual original, the statement quoted incorrect 
and misleading. The control New England now climatic, and 
the manufacturers there retain the fine work. The control coal, 
and they are losing the coarse work Carolina, The last quinquennial report 
has just been sent me, and gives increased water-power Carolina over 
per cent., and decreased one Massachusetts over per cent.; and 
Prof. Brigham definitely states the New England industry now depends on, 
and handicapped by, coal. 

must apologize for the length this letter, but one can only regard 
very serious charge mis-statements and denial facts.” 


REVIEWER, 


The Gulf 


the kindly review book Trackless Labrador,’ contained 
the April issue the find the following: author has 
unfortunate statement where attributes the difference climate 
between the west Scotland and Labrador the former possessing the 
genial warmth brought from the tropics the Gulf 

Later the context mention the cold current which passes near the 
Labrador coasts. 

cannot lay claim any really expert knowledge the Gulf Stream 
influences, should interested were explained wherein the error 
statement” lies. 

That the coasts these islands are influenced warm current what 
have always been taught believe. Possibly wrong definitely calling 
that warm current the Gulf Stream, though believe error (if 
error) falling into which find myself very good company. 


Mr. Hesketh Prichard right believing that our coasts are influenced 
warm current—though drift would more accurate word; but the 
statement made Through Trackless Labrador’ involved criticism two 
respects firstly, that maritime influences alone, apart from other causes, 
principally prevailing winds, not adaquately account for the difference 
climate between the west Scotland and Labrador; and secondly, the 
share attributed the Gulf Stream. the second these points that 
Mr. Prichard calls attention. The Gulf Stream, definite ocean current, 
dispersed about the Newfoundland banks, whence some its waters are carried 
surface drift the prevailing south-westerly winds towards the north- 
western shore Europe. This not mere question nomenclature the 


difference real between distinct ocean river, whose motion only indirectly 


due the wind, and drift whose movement the direct result certain 
prevailing winds. 


MEETINGS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1911-1912. 


Anniversary Meeting, May 20, 1912.—The Right Hon. Curzon 
KEDLESTON, etc., the Chair. 


THE Secretary read the Minutes the last Anniversary Meeting, which were 
confirmed and signed the President. The election new Fellows was 
announced. 


Abbott; George Broadbridge; Edward Clark 
Charles Ponsonby James Ross. 


PRESENTATION MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 


The now agreeable duty make the presentation 
the awards. You will have already seen the papers the names the 
recipients these honours and the grounds upon which they are given, but tlie 
President these occasions allowed briefly recapitulate for the benefit 
those present the under which they are awarded. The 
Medal awarded Mr. Charles Doughty, and our statement the case 
this: Thirty years ago Mr. Doughty rendered great and enduring service geo- 
graphical knowledge his remarkable exploration Arabia, service which 
has stood the test time. His book still the best authority the Bedawi 
life, and his discoveries the hydrography, orography, and geology the 
peninsula are the foundation our knowledge those matters. The style 
which his book was written, although remarkable itself, may have militated 
against due appreciation its scientific value, well against its popularity 
—but now generally recognized classic. There are precedents the 
case Sir Joseph Hooker and Colonel Godwin Austen, for conferring 
deserved honour long after the work for which was conferred had been accom- 
plished. 

may say addition that not think are the slightest degree dis- 
qualified from conferring this honour upon Mr. Doughty because have waited 
not having recognized the services Mr. Doughty before, and sure 
will not any rate raise the objection that our action somewhat belated. 
the other two points should like say, firstly, that Mr. Doughty’s book, 
‘Travels Arabia Deserta,’ work which, from the point view geo- 
graphical science alone, stands the front rank; and secondly, regarding 
from the literary point view, believe share with many here present 
great admiration for the style Mr. Doughty, and rejoice that has fallen 
our time honour what was not only great feat exploration, but 
great literary classic. 

Mr. receiving the medal, said: When the announcement 
reached the award the R.G.S. thoughts went back those men 
who had been wayfellows, companions, and also friends the Semitic 
covenant the bread and salt, now thirty-five years ago, North-West 
Arabia, covenant equally observed upon part. Not few those 
Arabians have shown me, wayfarer from without and public guest amongst 
them, long wandering and down their fanatical country, what human 
kindness and forbearance. Some, their personal disadvantage, difficult 
moments, magnanimously sheltered their houses and defended life. 
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Unto many Arabia, and especially such persons, owe lifelong debt 
human gratitude. And there some yet remain who knew me, wondered, 
what would those esteem the honour here to-day bestowed upon Khalil the 
Nasrany, any time, far-off echo from overseas, should reach unto 
their ears? might well imagine some gossipping Beduin fellowship the 
wide wilderness, sitting over their coffee-hearth the open booth 
and saying between the cups, Wellah, and was for only writing Empty 
Land, this ours, never-ending weariness and hunger They, 
time (as unlettered men), might hardly trust daily writing, before their eyes, 
they knew not what. And yet can think they would not now troubled 
dismayed, remember that they then spared life, seeing that, effect, 
have done them hurt. And this belief can receive, with the more assur- 
ance, the very honourable gift which has now been conferred upon (with 
the King’s approval) the R.G.S. own countrymen. Again heartily 
thank the President, the Council, and the Fellows for their magnificent gift. 

The The Patron’s Medal awarded Mr. Douglas Carruthers, 
and his claims are follows: Some six years ago Mr. Carruthers was member 
the special expedition Mount Ruwenzori. joined Mr, Rickmer 
Rickmers, devoting many months exploration the Arpa and Aksai 
plateaux Russian Turkestan, account which communicated the 
Society, with map. 1909 accomplished, under considerable difficulties, 
very successful journey North-Western Arabia, for which the Society 
awarded him the Gill Memorial. 1910 and 1911 he, along with geologist 
and naturalist, carried out well-organized expedition North-West 
Mongolia, including the upper basin the Yenesei, the Altai mountains, and 
neighbouring regions. The results this expedition communicated from 
time time the the Society, and has read paper one the 
March meetings will also submit paper the more scientific results for 
the Research Department. Some the results this expedition are 
follows: map the unexplored regions the upper Yenesei, scale 
500,000; map the Western Tannu-ola and Kunderlun mountains, 
scale 500,000; map the Bar-kul and Karlik-tagh region, scale 
300,000; botanical collection, Mr. systematic account the 
distribution and habits the large game the regions visited, Mr. Miller 
collection 400 birds and mammals. 

may say presenting this medal, Mr. Carruthers the very best 
type the young scientific explorer the present day, and the Society have 
never made award that was more thoroughly deserved for the services for 
which was given. have great pleasure handing you the Medal. 

Mr. very grateful for this award which the Royal 
Geographical Society have given me. The Patron’s Medal, think may say, 
the greatest prize traveller can hope get; the Society may sure that 
the encouragement they have given will only incentive further 
and, hope, better work the future. 

The The recipient our next award, the Victoria Research 
Medal, one the illustrious family Darwin. Sir George Darwin our 
leading authority the Tides. revised the exposition tidal theory, and 
adapted the results with the view applying modern methods the reduction 
tidal observations; his methods are now generally adopted throughout the 
world. During the last thirty years has constantly been consulted the 
Indian Government connection with their tidal survey the Indian ocean, 
and was entrusted with the reduction the tidal observations made the 
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last two British Antarctic expeditions. less practical value Sir George 
work the tides the solid Earth. was the first deduce from 
oceanic tidal observations numerical estimate the yielding the solid 
earth tidal forces, and pointed out that coast-lines must rock and fro 
rhythmically under the varying tidal load—a result subsequently confirmed 
observation. the theoretical side applied the theory tidal friction 
cosmogony and the history the Moon and Earth discussed the strength 
the materials which the Earth built requisite prevent continents from 
falling and sea-beds from rising up; and has investigated the figure 
the Earth and the cognate subject the figures rotating liquid. 

Since 1898 Sir George Darwin has been the representative H.M. 
Government the International Geodetic Association, which body 
Vice-President, and organized the meeting which took place England 
1909. was awarded the Royal Society Royal Medal 1884, and the 
Copley Medal anda Medal the Royal Astronomical Society 1892. 
His interest Geography has been shown the leading part has taken 
establishing school Cambridge. 

hope that Sir George Darwin will pardon for adding one more Medal 
the long list have read out, and can assure him that regard ourselves 
doing greater honour the Society awarding this Medal than can 
possibly obtain receiving it. 

Sir You will have learned from what the President has 
said.that work can only considered geographical the widest sense 
the term. The border-line geography essentially vague and in- 
determinate, and very glad that taken the Royal Geographical 
Society include such topics the theory the tides, that the figure the 
Earth, and the cognate branches science. conceive that the Society might 
well adopt paraphrase Terence’s celebrated remark, and take its motto 


Geographici nihil alienum puto. 


thank you, lord, for the flattering remarks you have made about 
work, and shall value this Medal very highly. 

The are now come our remaining awards. The Mur- 
chison Award for 1912 Captain Macfie, was appointed the 
Secretary State for the Colonies the charge the Uganda Topographical 
Survey 1908. Captain Macfie carried out his duties with exceptional ability, 
and the space twenty months surveyed area 14,000 square miles, 
accurate and systematic fashion. 

Captain feel very much honoured being included list 
awards which comprises many distinguished names. work was very 
plain and straightforward, comparatively speaking, and receive recognition 
this way great incentive one’s best should similar opportunity occur. 

The The recipient the next award, the Gill Memorial, 
Captain Bailey, one our most active young explorers. His only failing 
that not present here to-day receive the distinction, though our sorrow 
his absence mitigated the knowledge that serving his country 
the moment the Abor country. The Gill Memorial for 1912 
Captain Bailey, for the valuable work accomplished during his expedi- 
tion, 1911, from the valley the Yangtse westward Sadiya, way 
Cheng-tu, Batang, Yenching, Menkong, Shindengompa, Drowagompa, and Rima. 
From Yenching about miles south Rima, the Lohit valley, Captain 
Bailey passed through unexplored country, and has produced useful sketch- 
his route. 


SPL 
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The Back Bequest for 1912 goes Mr. Wallace, for his thorough ex- 
ploration the Tanganyika plateau and the country round it; his surveys 
have resulted our acquiring much accurate geographical knowledge 
region which hitherto had been very sketchily indicated the map. 

The Cuthbert Peek Grant Mr. Cecil Clementi, who Assistant Colonial 
Secretary Hong-kong, and has travelled extensively Central Asia. His 
last and most important journey commenced the Andijan. Leaving this 
place July, 1907, passed through Chinese Turkestan, Kan-su, Shensi, Ssu- 
Kuei-chou, Kuang-hsi, and Kuang-tung Hong-kong. The length 
this journey was about 4000 miles, and during the whole careful series 
astronomical observations was made for latitude, and chronometric differences 
longitude about 140 stations, addition meteorological observations 
and determination heights. 

The President then delivered Anniversary Address (see page 1). 

The Report the Council was then read. 

The ballot was taken for the election Council, and the President an- 
nounced that the Council list was adopted. 

The Council list follows, new members those changing office being 
printed italics 

President The Right Hon. Earl Curzon Kedleston, ete. 
Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, Major 
Leonard Darwin Douglas Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford Hol- 
dich, K.C.M.G., The Lord Lamington, Yates 
Edward Somers Cocks. Trustees: The Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury, The Lord and Stenton. Hon. Secre- 
Foreign Secretary: The Right Hon. Taubman Goldie, 
F.R.S., Tempest Anderson, Sir Hugh Barnes, 
C.M.G., R.E.; Professor Stanley Gardiner, Albert Gray, Colonel 
Professor Myres; Admiral Purey-Cust, Sir Ernest Henry 
Shackleton, Colonel Sir Watson, Sir Frank 
Younghusband, 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner the Society was held the evening the Anni- 
versary meeting the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, under the presi- 
dency the Right Hon. Earl Curzon Kedleston. Among those present 
were: Right Hon. Asquith (Prime Minister); The Archbishop 
Canterbury the Marquess Crewe; Viscount Milner; Lord Cheylesmore 
Lord Joicey; Colonel Sir Frederick Sir George Darwin; Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie; Sir Edward Poynter; Sir Richard Solomon; The Dean 
Westminster; Mr. Rudyard Kipling; Sir Charles Holroyd; The Earl 
Mr. Otto Beit; Mr. Mr. Charles Doughty; Rev. 
Dr. Gow; Sir Edward Davidson; Mr. Kenyon; Henri Cordier 
Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont; Colonel Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff; Sir David 
Gill; Sir Everard Thurn; Colonel Sir Henry Admiral Purey- 
Mr. Douglas Carruthers; Colonel Sir Duncan Johnston; Colonel 
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Sir Thomas Holdich; Major Leonard Darwin; Captain Lyons; Sir 
Arthur Birch; General Sir Edward Hutton; Sir James Walker; Sir Leslie 
Porter Sir Hugh Montgomery; General Dalton; Borchgrevink 
Mr. Albert Gray; Captain Bertrand; Mr. Campbell; Colonel 

The proposing the loyal toasts, said the King was the patron 
the Society, and the most travelled monarch since Hadrian. During the 
nearly half-century which Queen Alexandria had lived with this country 
she had shared the joys and sorrows the British people. The least return 
could make her was show that the fresh grief that had fallen upon her 
stricken heart shared her sorrows also. 

one knows the name Charles Doughty. Thirty years ago Doughty left his 
English home explore the unknown and almost untrodden deserts Arabia. 
which the narrowing spaces the unknown afford but little opportunity now. 
Their experiences were rough and their methods were the methods pioneers, 
and when their adventures were land swayed spirit fanaticism 
Arabia, their wanderings were full danger. But Doughty did more than 
wander. still our authority for much that concerns the life the 
Bedouin, and his observations are still the basis much such sketchy 
mapping possess the sandy peninsula Arabia. quaint Eliza- 
bethan English the account his travels written, and during the thirty 
years which have elapsed since wrote it, that book has become geo- 
graphical classic. Many geographical books are written from year year. 
read them, and they pass the leaves pass and are forgotten. few 
vouchsafed that final grace which firmly believe have been granted 
Doughty’s work—the great gift immortality. 

Mr. Douglas Carruthers doubly blessed with youth and abundant energy. 
hear him first Arabia, where undertook most risky expedition, 
and congratulated him his safe return. has turned his atten- 
tion Central Asia. Making his difficult way through the swamps and 
forests Southern Siberia, has opened out, our astonishment, new 
Mongolia, green Mongolia, with valleys and hills, rivers and meadows, 
different anything can conceive from the stony, sun-cracked wilderness 
which have known hitherto the Mongolian hinterland Western China. 
There this further interest this country and the adjoining regions 
Dzungaria, that here Asiatic Christendom was centred the days when 
all the rest Asia was either Buddhist heathen. Mr. Carruthers 
brilliant example what may accomplished the way scientific explora- 
tion and geographical surveying single handed. observations and his 
survey work are most valuable addition exact geography Central Asia. 
shall hear him again, doubt. 

new thing for this Society honour the name Darwin. Wher- 
ever science pushed the front, demanding careful thought and analysis, 
with delicate discrimination between cause and effect, judicious balance 
between the theory and the practice, whether the field eugenics 
geodesy, the scarcely less scientific field golf, there always Darwin 
show the way should walk. Sir George Darwin has been awarded 
the Victoria Medal for research. This Medal not given every year. 
only awarded for some specially distinguished service branch science 
which bears geography. Sir George specially eminent two such 
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branches. man the world knows the ordering the restless tides 
does; and almost equally pre-eminent the science geodesy. 
him owe modern methods reducing tidal observations. was 
who made the astounding discovery the response land sea, the rocking 
the solid earth under the influence recurrent tidal forces. But is, after 
all, the field geodetic research that the most practical help has been given 
geography. Every geographer knows—at any rate every surveyor map- 
maker knows—that the very basis and bed-rock all accurate measurement 
the Earth’s surface, and all exactness the making maps, which are, 
after all, the final expression all geographical endeavour, found 
the formule and data which are furnished from geodetic deduction. Vice- 
President the International Geodetic Congress, Sir George Darwin stands 
foremost support the science geodesy. But with uneasy recollec- 
tion the fact that Sir George will himself have the last word this occasion, 
will say more. was Dr. Johnson, believe, who said, Madam, before 
you praise man his face, you should carefully consider what your praises 
are worth.” Sir George would not say that me, but regard possible 
that might think it. 

Sir reply, recalled the fact that was University 
Cambridge that the publication the first edition Mr. Doughty’s remark- 
able travels Arabia was due. consequence those chances, which every 
publisher would cognizant, that edition did not attract the attention that 
deserved second edition was called for only three years ago. Mr. 
Doughty’s works had immense charm. was great merit the statutes 
the Royal Geographical Society that was able pay its tribute work 
which was not immediately recent, and was sure that every one the 
room would glad that such tribute had been paid Mr. Doughty. Mr. 
Carruthers doubt felt, what they all felt, that medal from the Royal 
Geographical Society was the Order Merit geographers. His own share 
exploration had been extremely limited. had been confined giving 
advice Captain Scott and Sir Ernest Shackleton with regard their tidal 
observations. Statements which had made that subject had been 
distorted into sensational paragraphs the Press. What did say was that, 
examining the tidal observations made the Discovery and the Nimrod 
there were certain phenomena which were not referable tides the ordinary 
sense the term. The explanation that had suggested possible one 
was that behind the great ice barrier there was enormous inlet the sea, 
running for many hundreds miles, and that the oscillations, with period 
about two and half days, were seiches this great arm the sea. 
might even the case that the Antarctic continent was divided into two. 
Captain Scott’s expedition was fully alive the desirability obtaining full 
observation these somewhat mysterious oscillations. 

The proposing the toast The Guests,” said: are excep- 
tionally fortunate to-night the number distinguished men whom have 
attracted our board. endeavoured encourage them telling them they 
would not have listen very long speeches, still less make them, and 
observed offering this assurance that their attitude towards this banquet 
experienced agreeable and favourable turn. But venture think their 
presence to-night indicates something more than that. Surely may say that 
our science Geography the most cosmopolitan all sciences, and that there 
individual whom does not touch some point another his public 
private life. not merely that all studied geography when school. 
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That might apply other subjects, such Euclid, which notorious 
that many persons look back with invincible and life-long repugnance. 
But whatever form geographical learning was communicated us, good 
bad, lively dull, venture say that occupies bright spot 
the sometimes rather dismal background our early educational efforts. But 
what difference there between the study geography the days when 
most were young and what now! may look back the times 
when was boy, geography meant the main the names and populations 
great cities, the heights mountains, the principal capes and promontories, 
the number square miles that were included certain territory; and 
yet, dull and pedantic was, were all touched the latent spirit 
and romance geography. But since those days, absolute revolution has 
occurred, not merely the manner and methods teaching geography, but 
the estimation which held public opinion. Nowadays regard 
geographical knowledge essential part knowledge general. the 
aid geography, and other way, understand the action great 
natural forces, the distribution population, the growth commerce, the 
expansion frontiers, the development states, the splendid achievements 
human energy its various manifestations. all recognize geography 
the handmaid history. Without geography you cannot understand, 
much less can you write, history. Geography, too, sister science 
economics and politics; and any who have attempted study geo- 
graphy known that the moment you diverge from the geographical field 
you find yourself crossing the frontiers geology, zoology, ethnology, chemistry, 
physics, and almost all the kindred sciences. Therefore are justified 
saying that geography one the first and foremost the sciences: that 
part the equipment that necessary for proper conception citizen- 
ship, and indispensable adjunct the production public man. 

Then, there any other common ground, which can all meet, 
compared with the literature travel? You will agree with that some 
the best books ever written have been written men who were primarily 
geographers, and only secondarily literary men. are often told regard 
our old friend Herodotus the father history. was, mind, 
much truer sense, the father geography. read the achievements 
Alexander and derive greater enjoyment from the geographical 
results their expeditions than from the incidents their battles. 
And particularly the case Alexander, who would not say that far 
greater effect had been produced his geographical researches than his 
warlike exploits upon the history mankind? come down the 
Middle Ages, yield one homage Froissart and Malory and the 
other ancient chroniclers. Yet who would say that there not equal interest, 
wider knowledge, and superior romance the travels the Venetian, Marco 
Polo? Supposing any one were about start upon some adventurous 
journey into unknown country, and were pack his travelling library into 
small valise, are there many who would exclude the immortal Eothen 
from their equipment? And even descend modern times, while 
might invidious discriminate between modern geographers, should 
yet like mention one name, that Mr. Charles Doughty, who received our 
Medal this afternoon. One the great merits Mr. Doughty is, that not 
only did his journeys provide with the main authority the geography 
Arabia, but they also presented with classic literature. Mr. Doughty 
must tired being told that his style reminiscent the Elizabethan age. 
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will only say this, that some his phrases seem hewn out the 
sheer granite, and when the blow struck one can almost see the sparks 
fly forth. 

proposing this toast would not relevant for say much about 
the events the past year. alluded subject the Theatre the 
Burlington Gardens this afternoon. will only add this, that has been 
year small achievement the geographical world. Last year cele- 
brated the conquest the North Pole, and bowed our heads the Stars 
and Stripes. This year the South Pole has fallen—if such confusion 
metaphors may permitted. heartily appreciate the enterprise, dash, 
and good fortune combined which have enabled our Norwegian friend, Captain 
Amundsen, capture that coveted prize. But honour less, perhaps 
respect the more, the patient endurance, the scientific and self-sacrificing 
ardour, and the cool deliberation which have characterized the advance our 
own explorer, Captain Scott, towards the same destination. entertain 
doubt that Captain Scott has long ago reached the Pole and now safe back 
from his journey. And when year hence back our midst will bring 
with him wealth scientific material which will add the sum-total 
human knowledge, and will place his name among the very greatest Arctic 
explorers past present. 

branches science and public life represented here to-night. great 
compliment that have here two such men the forefront public life 
Lord Crewe and Lord Milner. Lord Crewe has had direct knowledge more 
than one office Government what geographers are doing, and every 
capacity, the House Lords—where have the honour sit opposite 
him—and elsewhere, always seems know more about the subject than the 
man who has been upon the spot. Then have Lord Milner, great servant 
empire, who has been brought into personal contact with imperial and 
frontier problems, and knows what geography means the outlying parts 
the world. have also representatives many kindred societies with whom 
exist the most friendly and intimate terms. glad say have 
representatives also the Congress Americanists which meet next 
week under the distinguished chairmanship our own ex-President, Sir 
Clements Markham, investigate the history and geography that immense 
and wonderful continent. And finally, have the two eminent men whose 
names have associate with this toast. The first these the Prime 
Minister. assure him regard great and exceptional honour that he, 
the hardest-worked man the Empire, should time great stress have 
found possible pay the compliment joining our dinner to-night. 
know that.in doing has been actuated the kindliest and most friendly 
feelings. And yet would like interpret his presence, may, meaning 
something little more. would like see recognition the first 
public man England the part geographers have played consolidating 
and organizing the British Empire. Without the geographers that Empire 
would never have been created. Without them would have remained 
stationary rather than dynamic force. Everywhere throughout the world 
you still find them exploring and surveying unknown lands, demarcating 
boundaries, planting the seeds commerce, pacifying savage tribes, and 
extending the frontiers civilization. hope the Prime Minister 
injustice believing his presence here tribute the work and the services 
these men. The Prime Minister also First Lord the Treasury, and 
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the head the Civil Service England. hope not misinterpret his 
presence regarding recognition the service geography the 
training those officials. matter have been considering lately, and 
only this afternoon the Council the Royal Geographical Society passed 
memorandum, containing our views the increasing part which Geography 
our opinion should fill the Civil Service examinations, for submission 
the Royal Commission. shall depute witnesses state our case before 
that body. But most all, may not regard his presence admission 
the part which Geography must henceforward play, has not played the 
past, the equipment statesmen and politicians? The time has long gone 
when Secretary State for the Colonies—was Lord Palmerston ?—upon 
being appointed the Colonial ask his secretary open atlas 
show him where those places were. longer possible 
sign away, give away, great and splendid dominions like the island 
Java, through the gross ignorance the culpable ineptitude Downing Street. 
Our present administrators live atmosphere maps, and you down 
public office you will see that the most important decorations any 
these offices are the portraits the present incumbents’ predecessors—which 
believe they contemplate with certain gloomy satisfaction—and the maps 
which hang upon the walls. dare say that the Prime Minister spends more 
time consulting large-scale maps than does reading the speeches—I 
was going say his opponents, but think will say his colleagues. 
Speaking his colleagues, not know all those statesmen are well 
equipped with geographical knowledge himself. they are not, and 
organize party specially chartered ship, the official cicerones which 
shall members the Council the Royal Geographical Society, take 
these members right honourable friend’s Ministry not unneeded 
tour the outlying parts the British Empire. Valuable have been the 
services these statesmen while engaged office this country for the past 
six years, could spare for time the presence some them, solely 
consideration the much greater service they would able render when 
they came back stocked with knowledge. Anyhow, whatever may the 
reasons for the presence the Prime Minister, should like take this oppor- 
tunity expressing him sincere gratitude for the remarkable generosity 
which he, head the Government, showed the Royal Geographical 
Society when recently appealed him for assistance connection with our 
desire enter into larger and more commodious premises, The Prime Minister 
recognized, not only with alacrity but with great liberality, the force our 
appeal. gave assistance form which was most helpful and practical, 
namely, considerable addition our Parliamentary grant, thank him 
and his colleagues for recognition our claims and the service geography, 
which, far know, had not received from any previous minister any 
previous Government. With regard our other guest, whose name couple 
with the toast, are charmed that the head the Church should grace our 
banquet. think would easy demonstrate connection between 
the Church and Geography than has been establish one between Geography 
and the State. The Archbishop Canterbury, chose so, might 
offer the compliment, which would strict accordance with the truth, 
referring the services which many occasions geographers have rendered 
the diffusion spiritual truth and the propagation the faith Christ. 
not know whether his reply will disposed take that line. For 
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part more opportune that should look the other side the shield, 
and should remind you that among the great explorers the world not the 
least adventurous beneficent have been the friars and fathers the Catholic 
Church, and, later days, the missionaries and clergy the different bodies 
the Church England. the Jesuit monks, the Capuchins, and the 
Franciscans, that owe the greater part our original knowledge the 
interior Africa and America. When was studying the history Central 
Asia the works the fathers the Middle Ages were rarely absent from 
hands. turn the Far East, was the Jesuits who first opened 
China and brought into contact with the civilization the West. come 
more modern times, possible overestimate the debt which geography 
and knowledge all its departments owe such men Livingstone and 
such men Grenfell and Mackay? Or, refer the literature 
travel, there any book more fascinating than that which records the 
adventures and the privations the Abbé Huc and Pére Gabet, who, sixty 
seventy years ago, penetrated into the interior Tibet? And this 
moment, among the scientific workers the frontiers knowledge not the 
least heroic, self-sacrificing, useful are still the missionaries and priests 
both the Catholic and the Protestant churches. Therefore, welcoming 
your Grace this evening, honour you not merely for your eminent character 
and high attainments, for the great office that you fill, but honour you 
because you are the representative Church which has contributed 
geography some its greatest and most immortal names. rejoice that 
the Church and Geography have for many centuries marched hand-in- 
hand the illumination the dark places the Earth and the diffusion 
truth, scientific and divine; and hope that that co-operation, even 
though the world grows smaller and opportunities adventure may less, 
will less continuous less fruitful the future than has been the 
past. 

The (Rt. Hon. replying the toast, said 
Lord Curzon, Lords, and Gentlemen, thank you behalf fellow- 
guests for the cordiality with which you have received this toast. came here this 
evening the invitation old friend, your President, and the assurance 
which then gave me, that nothing polemical character would intro- 
duced into our proceedings, and that should allowed respond two 
three sentences any toast that might proposed. not sure that 
has completely fulfilled his part the agreement, but going, rigorously and 
scrupulously, observe mine. Lord Curzon has indulged, indeed was 
duty bound, eloquent eulogy the science and art Geography. 
you that these matters Philistine, and that sometimes tempted 
think that the wide diffusion useful information these days know 
too much, probably too little the globe. noble friend has indulged 
very imaginative picture the manner which supposes spend time— 
studying maps, suppose, upon large scale, reading the speeches eminent 
politicians both sides, and, the intervals arranging for grants the 
Royal Geographical Society, more pernicious forms activity. And has 
contemplated that when find myself more leisure for other occupations, 
that also look forward—after more less ill-spent youth and middle age— 
the time when can devote myself undisturbed the study geography, and 
from the seclusion some trim-built yacht watch successors, among whom, 
sure, noble friend will included, steer the ship State. Well, 
was said one the old days that wonder was the mother philosophy. 
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suppose Geography, search its pedigree, the offspring blend 
curiosity and ignorance. Sidney Smith, who was very irreverent person, said 
that certain friend his was capable speaking disrepectfully the 
Equator. The Equator has for long time fallen into anything but 
prominent position. But you, Lord Curzon, have reminded that the 
course the last year both the North and the South Poles have yielded 
their long-hoarded secrets. Some us, among whom one, begin 
think that the legitimate curiosity even the most hardened geographer must 
this time exhausted. Apparently Indeed, the number and 
character the company collected round these tables prove that 
that there are still secrets that the globe has not disclosed; strange 
places not yet explored and unknown races and climes which have not 
yet found clue. one, seriously, who has followed the long and 
splendid record this great Society, who remembers how has enlisted 
the disinterested service research, the brains, the courage, the patience, and 
the enterprise, and the indomitable perseverance generation after generation 
men, can doubt disparage the enormous services has rendered both 
the expansion human knowledge, and, the Chairman has reminded us, 
the building and consolidation this great Empire. will not venture, 
because must keep promise; will not, however strong the temptation 
may be, enter upon the interesting and much disputed controversy the 
relation between politics and Geography. Lord Curzon has reminded you 
the old legend, which now seems hardly credible, the distinguished statesman, 
called upon almost pre-Adamite days, discharge the duties Secretary 
State for the Colonies, who called for map and asked where these incon- 
venient places were. think may truly say that the modern politician 
equipped with geographical knowledge, the other hand, you geographers 
must admit that geography owes much the modern politician. are 
always providing you with new opportunities for exploring and making your- 
selves acquainted with strange and previously little-known places. not say 
that peculiarly admirable desirable task, but one which are 
called upon the service our profession from time time discharge. 

But, Lords and Gentlemen, however wide may the development 
education, however great the enlargement may see from time time the 
interests occupying the energies and intelligence mankind, there is, and 
say with all earnestness, one topic which will never exhausted, there 
one subject the horizons which will always expand with the growth 
experience and knowledge. That the constitution, physical, geological, 
ethnological, the world which live, and that which the knowledge 
the physical world leads and the entrance of, better appreciation 
the ways and works mankind. Because this great Society has contributed, 
contributing, and will continue contribute marked degree that 
development human knowledge and study, those who cannot claim 
experts, and who sit here to-night, thanks your hospitality, your 
guests, feel proud the distinction you have done and thank you most 
heartily for the reception you have given us. 

The CANTERBURY, who also responded, said: appreciate 
with genuine gratitude, for those who are far away, the testimony the Chairman 
has borne men who not always receive frank testimony they 
deserve for lives self-sacrifice and devotion which the world owes much. 
They may sometimes fall into mistakes, other people do. They may right 
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wrong this turn that. But will say that you knew well 
the inner life, the aspirations, the persevering efforts men who are giving, 
not occasional journey, however long, but life-long service those regions 
far away, you would confirmed the truth the eloquent tribute you 
have paid them to-night. Leaders the Church the past would probably 
have used some hard words about the Royal Geographical Society. least 
three four the profoundest fathers the Church condemned un- 
pleasant, and even lasting, consequences those who should misguided 
believe the spherical form the Earth, the existence the Antipodes. 
You, not unnaturally, want some reassurance to-night. happy set 
your minds rest. far, least, may concerned, excommunica- 
tion shall lie those who may entertain the particular theories which 
alluding. the contrary, feel debt genuine gratitude due from all 
those whose behalf, more especially, may supposed speak, the 
geographical students to-day. feel myself very special sense, and 
will tell you why. These investigations mean, among other things, increased 
facility and increased speed communication throughout the world, and that 
means simplification daily work. all honesty, doubt—probably 
few people here realize it—whether any man this country has, week 
week, such correspondence the Archbishop Canterbury has 
personal sort with the less familiar parts the world which live. To- 
night, about hour and half ago, turned, matter curiosity, 
letter-book for last week, and, turning single index-letter, the letter 
thought would see what foreign places this letter covered regarded 
personal letters during the past week. The four that first fell under eyes 
were Sarawak, Saskatchewan, Seoul, and the Solomon islands. 
remember, were not official communications, the sending out trade 
circulars, but were personal communications. not exceptional week, 
exceptional index-letter, and there was nothing unlike other dates letters. 
merely give specimen happening case all the year round, 
and venture believe that daily experience not easily paralleled among 
men either public private life England to-day. That kind daily work 
involves, necessitates, some study, or, all events, the acquisition some 
little geographical knowledge, and, through your work, far one 
enabled more easily ascertain facts and conditions, our commonwealth and 
common interests for the bettering mankind earth are considerably 
furthered, Very likely the least travelled person this room to-night, but 
have travelled little Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. course 
should not hold the candle for moment rival with almost any the 
gentlemen whom speaking, but did have feather cap few 
yearsago. Some here how, some six years ago, place which 
fancy one had heard before, Tabah, near the northern end the Gulf 
Akaba, came into considerable prominence. believe right saying 
was the only person either House Parliament who was able, from personal 
experience, speak Tabah (it consists, the way, two palm trees and 
few yards ruined wall), from the fact having been delayed there for day, 
good many years ago, partly sandstorm and partly some hostile Beduin. 
feel, therefore, slightly closer connection with the Fellows and Members 
the Royal Geographical Society than should otherwise dare claim. That 
kind knowledge geography which required to-day from one who called 
hold the office which have been called more less modern need 
his part, and, all events, modern acquisition rendered possible work 
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like yours. Archbishops, apparently, have always tried acquire it, and, 
sometimes, even communicate it. your library, don’t doubt, you 
possess copy book, though rather rare, little duodecimo, pre- 
decessor mine the days James I., Archbishop Abbot, who wrote, 
called it, brief description the whole world.” painstaking little 
work, though its accounts Armenia, Tibet, China, and other regions leave 
good deal desired now, and cannot said approach the new and accurate 
knowledge which have heard good deal to-night. Coming nearer home 
than that, the book question hurts good deal lowlander Scot- 
land, for, describing the journey from the highlands the lowlands, the 
writer says, you come near the Tweed the language you hear spoken 
barbarous imitation The book stands evidence how 
has been, all events, the painstaking endeavour those who occupy 
positions like mine, acquire and communicate others the sort know- 
ledge your Society giving to-day with greater success. thank you for 
the opportunity giving expression to-night the respectful admiration which 
all who have with public affairs entertain for the Society which has 
done, and doing, beyond all question, much make intelligible big 
questions which are called form opinions, and help judge 
the possibilities which the world has for the days that are still unborn. 
Mr. Rupyarp said: feel myself most highly honoured being 
permitted propose the toast The to-night. understand 
it, and believe recent events have shown, the Royal Geographical Society 
the supreme court appeal and final revision throughout the geographical 
world. you, gentlemen, come the long run the survivors the expedi- 
tions, the men who, like some you, have borne the extremes adventure 
and hardship, report you what they have done man’s secular battle 
against Time and Space. your tribunal they submit the record their 
journey, and your hand that record receives its record final value. 
these men, scattered even now under the shadow death from the poles 
the desert, the crown whose labours when, please God, they return will 
your judgment. have had the honour meeting many such men, 
many nationalities they have told many tales, but one tale they never 
vary. Each man takes for granted that all had done availed little till 
had been weighed and pronounced upon you. paraphrase the words 
old writer: the end that these men, which were the painful and 
personal travellers, might reap the good opinion and just commendation that 
they had high stands your credit, unquestioned your autho- 
rity, after close hundred years. And when one thinks the long roll the 
illustrious who have returned from the ends the Earth speak before your 
assemblies, one realizes how pre-eminently you have the right seek your 
President all the qualities that mark the leader men. courage, tenacity, 
organization, and the habit commanding achievements are necessary the 
wilderness where men make their names, they are even more necessary 
headquarters, where the work checked and the names are enrolled. 
every one knows, Work begins when work and there another 
saying out the bureaucratic East which, sure, your President knows well 
you give man more work than can do, will it; you only 
give him what can do, will does not lie mouth 
speak the vitally important work which important organization such 
yours based. have availed myself very freely the help your Society 
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always stands ready offer, and specially glad know you are now 
the road house yourselves manner more befitting your merits. the 
building the future match the work done, there should arise not only the 
headquarters world-embracing Society, but Valhalla all the personal 
and painful whose sacrifice and daring has won the use the 
world—a sumptuously equipped lodge instruction, where men could find 
their hand the whole history travel, which is, after all, the history 
civilization. Maybe this are more given nation em- 
ploying the spirit man great works than raising temples its honour. 
But this will not always dream, and when comes true, the realiza- 
tion will due your President. has been his fortune the past deal 
with sums some size the interests considerable society. his present 
task concerns itself with smaller revenues, and with Society which does not 
number one-fifth the population the Earth, the intellect and power the 
personality which spent itself ungrudgingly the one has not been, and will 
not be, withheld from the other. small part our England’s glory 
that those who serve her should without limit reservation. 
natural expect that your President should bring your use, and devote 
your service, energies and gifts that have been proven schools neither 
cramped nor unworthy. that side his life not speak; will 
endure. the man himself, one can only say what the pious Richard Hakluyt, 
who was surely, spirit, your first president, wrote himself: Howbeit the 
honour and benefit this Commonwealth which live and breathe hath 
made all difficulties light, all pains and industries pleasant, and all expense 
light moment and value.” 

The response, said was not certain that the Society’s new 
building would quite the palace art that Mr. Rudyard Kipling imagined. 
But one the first celebrations would endeavour organize that 
building would address delivered them, not necessarily traveller 
explorer, but one who knew more the empire, perhaps, than any 
traveller explorer, because had seen into its heart and imbibed its 
inspiration, namely, Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself. 


Fifteenth Meeting, June 10, 1912.—Earl Curzon 
etc., President, the Chair, 


Bate (N. Nigeria Regt.); Captain Leonard 
Bethell (10th Ghurka Rifles); Francis Cadogan, R.N.; Chute 
Anthony Fiala; Rev. James Fleming, M.A.; Arthur Hyde Greg, M.A. 
Malcolm George Dewhurst Melville; Reginald Murray; Godfrey Glenton Sykes 
Horace Lee Lord Wodehouse. 


CLEMENTS 


The opening the meeting, spoke follows: Since last met 
two important events have occurred connection with our Society which 
must briefly allude. have held what think those who were present will 
agree was one the most successful dinners that have ever taken place the 
history our Society. The second event the severance the long official 
connection that has subsisted between our distinguished ex-President, Sir 
Clements Markham, and this Society. Sir Clements Markham, the evening 
long and honourable career, has ceased now for the first time for think the 
best part half century member our Council. nearly sixty 
years ago since first joined the Society. For eighteen years was one 
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our Honorary for twelve years was our President—a longer 
time than any occupant this Chair before since has filled that place—and 
throughout this period his name has been identified with geographical science 
and advancement this country and all over the world. need not the 
present occasion allude the many great services has rendered science, 
history, the British Empire, many forms and manifestations. Here 
only concerned with his connection with our Society: during this half- 
century has read many papers this hall; has brought out 
many scientific works great popularity and excellence; has been most 
devoted friend geographical exploration all parts the globe. has 
his literary labours, opened European readers many almost unknown parts 
the Earth while, one who has served India, can never forget the in- 
estimable service rendered that country the introduction cinchona 
into India. Quite recently has found interesting occupation for himself 
presiding over the Congress Americanists that has lately been sitting 
this Metropolis. Now, although his connection with our Society will never 
cease, long, any rate, life him, his official connection has come 
let us, therefore, seize the occasion convey Sir Clements 
Markham our keen and grateful sense the invaluable services has 
rendered and geography the past, and our hope that the evening 
his days may spent good health, the happy recollection his long 
connection with us, and the consciousness that regard him with gratitude 
and affection. 


The paper read was 
Garden Eden and its Sir William Willcocks, 
K.C.M.G, 
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Additions the Library. 
EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian, R.G.S. 


The following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are each case written 


Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 

Abh. Abhandlungen. Mem. (Mém.) Memoirs, Mémoires. 
Ann. Annals, Annales, Annalen. Met. Meteorological, 

Bulletin, Bollettino, Boletim. Proceedings. 

Col. Colonies. Royal. 

Com. Commerce. Rev. (Riv.) Review, Revue, Rivista 
Comptes Rendus. Society, Société, Selskab. 

Erdkunde. Sc. Science(s). 

Ges. Gesellschaft. Transactions. 

Institute, Institution. Ts. Tijdschrift, Tidskrift. 

Iz. Izvestiya. Verein. 

Journal. Verh. Verhandlungen. 

Jb. Jahrbuch, Wissenschaft, and compounds, 

k.k. kaiserlich und Zap. Zapiski. 


Mitteilungen. 

account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the nearest 
half-inch. The size the Journal 64. 


selection the works this list will noticed elsewhere the 
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Alps, Central—Glaciers. Italiana, (1912): 166-171. Marson. 
Sui ghiacciai dell’ Adamello-Presanella (alto bacino del Del prof. 
Marson. 

Rev. Annuelle (1910) 275-307. Lacger. 
Section, and 

Belgium. Ward, Lock Co. 
‘Handbook Belgium, including the Ardennes and Luxemburg. 6th edit. 
London: Ward, Lock Co., [1912]. Size pp. 240. Maps, Plans, and 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

France—Jura—Geology. Annuelle 1-219. Martin. 
Jura Etude Géographie physique spécialement appliquée 
Bugey. Par Martin. Sections, and Illustrations. Also separate 
copy, presented. 

France—Meteorology. Paris 153 (1911): 1535-1537. Loisel. 
Sur distribution chaleur solaire surface France. Par Julien 
Loisel. 

France—Pyrenees. Rev. Annuelle 221-273. 
Les phénoménes météorologiques dans les Pyrénées. Leurs conséquences—Le 
déboisement. 

France—Rhone. Se. 154 (1912): Martel. 
Diagrams. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, with excursions Iceland and Spitzbergen. 
Handbook for travellers, Karl Baedeker. 10th edit. Leipzig (London: 
Fisher Unwin), 1912. pp. 478, and 38. Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. Price net. Presented the Editor. 

Tres estudios Espaiia siglo xvi. Por 

These studies deal with the fronticrs Navarre, Guipuscoa, and one (and 
possibly all) being the Italian architect Juan Bautista Antonelli. 

Spain—Santiago. 
The story Santiago Compostella. Hartley. (The 
Town Series.) London: Dent Sons, 1912. Size 44, pp. xii.and 332. 
Plans and Price 48. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Switzerland—Grindelwald. Coolidge. 


Die Petionella-Kapelle Grindelwald. Von Coolidge. Grindelwald, 


historical study, with reproduction early maps showing the position the 
chapel. 
Deutsche Erde (1911): 84-91. 


Deutsche und Romanen der Schweiz. Nach der vom 
Dezember 1910. Von Prof. Dr. Johannes Zemmrich. 


United Kingdom—Fens. Teacher (1911): 139-147. Willcock. 
The Fenland. Wm. Willcock. 
United Kingdom—History. Scottish Mag. (1912): 31-35. Kermack. 


geographical factor Scottish Independence. Kermack. 


United Kingdom—Jersey. (1911): 449-480. Marett. 


Pleistocene Man Jersey. Marett. Sketch-maps, Diagrams, and 


This has geographical bearing its consideration past changes level. 


United Teacher (1911): 129-139. Parkinson. 


The region. Parkinson. Sketch-maps and Sections. 


United M.G. Ges. Miinchen (1911): 386-423. 


Sections. 
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United Kingdom—Scotland— Edinburgh. 
Notes the geography the Edinburgh district. James Cossar. Sketch- 
maps, and Sections, 

United Kingdom—Scotland—Geology. Peach and others. 
Memoirs the Geological Survey, Scotland. The geology Knapdale, Jura 
and North Kintyre. sheet 28, with parts and 29.) 
Peach, the late Wilson, Hill, and others. 
Morrison Gibb, Ltd., 1911. Size pp. and 150. Sketch-maps and 

United Kingdom—Wiltshire. Brentnall Carter. 
The Marlborough Country: notes, geographical, historical, and descriptive 
Sheet 266 the One-Inch Ordnance Survey Map. Brentnall and 
Carter. Oxford University Press, 1912. Size pp. 172. Sketch-maps and 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. net. Presented the Authors. 


ASIA. 

Asia Minor. Jerphanion. 
Faculté Orientale, Univ. St. Joseph (1911) 333-354, 
Ibora-Gazioura? Etude géographie pontique. Par Jerphanion. 

Sketch-map. 


Assyria. Johns. 
Ancient Assyria. Dr. Johns. Cambridge University Press, 1912. 
the Publishers. 

Ceylon. Guenther. 
Einfiihrung die Tropenwelt: Erlebnisse, und Betrachtungen 
eines Naturforschers auf Ceylon. Von Dr. Konrad Guenther. Leipzig: 
Engelmann, 1911. Size pp. and 392. Sketch-map and 
Price 4M.80. Presented the Publisher. 

Chinese Empire. 
forbidden China: the D’Ollone Mission, 1906-1909 Mongolia. 
Vicomte d’Ollone. London: Fisher Unwin, 1912. Size pp. 
Sketch-map and Price 15s. net. Presented the Publisher. 

translation Les derniers barbares,’ under altered title (see review the 

latter vol. 39, 268). 

Chinese Empire— Manchuria. Cordonnier. 
The Yalu and Te-li-ssu. London: Rees, Ltd., 1912. Size 54, pp. xii. 
and 282. Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Chinese Empire—Mongolia. Lacoste. 
Commdt. Bouillane Lacoste. pays sacré des anciens Tures des 
Mongols. Paris: Emile-Paul, 1911. Size 7}, pp. 237. and 
Price 9s. 

India—Ethnology. Thurston. 
Omens and superstitions Southern India. Edgar Thurston. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1912. Size 54, pp. 320. Price 128. 6d. net. 
Presented the Publisher. 

Malay States—Survey. Jackson. 
Federated Malay States. Report Survey Department for the year 1910. 
Colonel Jackson, Surveyor-General. Kuala Lumpur, Size 
pp. 36. Maps. 

Persia—Geology. Stahl, 
Persien. Von Stahl. Heidelberg, 1911. Size 10} pp. 46. Maps 
and Sections. 

Handbuch der regionalen Geologie herausgegeben von Steinmann und Wilckens, 

Persia—Railways. Monatsschrift. Orient (1911): 180-185. Meinhard. 
Persische Ueberlandtahnen. Friedrich 
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Philippine Islands—Luzon. Philippine (1911): 331-332. Herrmann. 
The theory the formation the Central Luzon Plain. Raf. Herrmann. 

The cause assigned sinking part the old mountain range parallel 
fissures. 

Philippine Islands—Minerals. 
Bureau Science, Manila. mineral resources the Philippine Islands. 
With statement the production commercial products during the year 1910. 
Issued Warren Smith. Manila, 1911. Size 10} pp.80. Sketch-maps, 
and Sections. 


Philippine Islands—Soils. Philippine Sc, (1911): 279-330. Cox. 
Philippine soils and some the factors which influence them. Alvin 
Cox. Sketch-maps, Diagrams, and 

large part the paper deals with climate and its bearing agriculture. 
Russia—Caucasus. Fischer, Kuhfakl and Schuster. 

Aus dem zentralen Caucasus. Von Dr. Walther Fischer, Dr. und Oscar 
Schuster. and Map-diagram. 
Russia—Caucasus. (1910): 213-260. Kuznetsof. 


The highlands Dagestan and their importance the history the distribution 
the flora the Caucasus. Kuznetsof. Maps. [In 


See note vol. 39, 394. 
Russia—Caucasus. Russ. (1910): 179-211. Voeikof. 


The Climate Kislovodsk the winter half-year compared with other climatic 
health resorts. Voeikof. Map. [In Russian.) 


The winter climate this Caucasian spa characterized the large number 
sunny days and the small amount precipitation. the duration sunshine 
Kislovodsk rivals Davos. 

Russia—Siberia—Commander Islands. Russ. (1911): 237-263. Suvorof. 


Examination Bering and Copper Islands the Bering sea (see vol. 39, 489). 
Russia—Siberia—Kamchatka. Russ. G.S. (1911): 27-81. Lebedef. 


Preliminary Report the investigation the waters Kamchatka. 
Lebedef. Map. [In 


See note vol. 39, 395. 
Russian Turkestan. Jz, Russ. (1911): 265-301. Bayarunass. 


Preliminary report geological investigations the steppes the Mangyshlak 


Notes the valley the Murgab. Kark. Map. [In 
Turkestan. Iz. Russ. (1910): 381-395. Viadimirof. 


changes the delta the Amu-daria. Map. [In 
Russian, 

Russian Turkestan—Earthquake. Ges. Miinchen 433-442. Merzbacher. 
Die Erdbeben Russisch Turkestan. Von Merzbacher. 

Turkestan—Earthquake. Russ, G.S. (1911): 113-163. Veletski. 
The Earthquake the town Verny and the Semirechensk province, Decem- 

South-Eastern Asia—Railway. Tour Monde (1911): 565-624. 
long Chemin fer Yunnan. Par capitaine Am. 
map and 

Turkey. Baedeker. 
Palestine and Syria, with routes through Mesopotamia and Babylonia and the 
island Cyprus. Handbook for Karl Baedeker. 5th edit. 
Leipzig (London: Fisher Unwin), 1912. Size pp. civ. and 462. 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Price net. Presented the Publisher. 

Verdens Kulturland. Dr. Ostrup. 


No. 
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Western Asia—Railway. United Service (1911): 1409-1428. Black. 


proposed railway from the Mediterranean India. Black. 


The proposed route across Northern Arabia and Central Persia. 


AFRICA. 
Africa—Franco-German Treaty. Afrique (1911): 407-459. Terrier. 
Les accords franco-allemands les négociations Marocaines. Par Auguste 
Terrier, Sketch-maps. 
Algeria and Tunis—Rivers. Ann. 431-447. 


Profils long cours d’eau Algérie-Tunisie. (Second article.) Par 
Gautier. Diagrams. 


Belgian Congo—Geology. B.S. Belge Geol., (1907): 365-382. Cornet. 


Contributions Géologie Bassin Congo. Notes sur Géologie 
Bassin Kassai. Par Cornet. 


British East Africa. African (1912): 173-186. Sadler. 
Notes the geography British East Africa, Sadler. 
British East Africa. 


East Africa Protectorate. Report for return Land, 
Industrial, and Mining concessions for the year ended June 30, 1911. (Colonial 
Reports, Annual 705, 1912.) London, 1912. Size pp. 88. 


British East Africa—Climate. B.S.G. Paris (1911): 281-286. 


climat Kikouyou (Afrique orientale) culture caféier. Par Joseph 
Soul. Sketch-map. 


British East Africa—Survey. 


Survey Department British East Africa. Annual Report Captain 
for the year ending March 31,1911. Nairobi, 1911. Size pp. 16. 
Maps. 


Canary Met. 29(1912): Burchard. 


durchschnittliche Passatrichtung auf den westlichen Kanaren. Von Dr. 
Oscar Burchard. 


Cape Colony—Historical. Colvin. 


The Cape being strange and notable discoveries, perils, shipwrecks, 
battles upon sea and land, with pleasant and interesting observations upon the 
country and the natives the Cape Good Hope. Extracted from the writings 
the early travellers, Ian Colvin. London: Jack, 1912. 


Size pp. xxxii. and 460. Map and 
108. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 


Central Africa—Ethnography. Petermanns (1912): I., 22-25. Czekanowski. 


+) 


des Nil-Kongo-Zwischengebiets. Dr. Jan 
Map. 

Desert. B.S.G. Italiana (1912): 143-165. Cortese. 
Traversata del Deserto Arabico Chena Emilio Cortese. 
Sketch-map. 

Egypt—Survey. Survey Department. 
Finance, Egypt. Survey Department. Report the Work 
the Survey Department 1910. 1911. Size 104 74, pp. 76. 
maps. 

French Equatorial Africa. G., Paris 287-296. Debrand. 
Etude sur pays Koudou- -Djouah. (Gabon Moyen-Congo.) Par Debrand. 

French West Africa. Delafosse. 


Haut-Sénégal—Niger (Soudan Frangais). Séries d’études sous direc- 
tion Gouverneur Clozel. pays, les peuples, les langues, 
les civilizations. Par Maurice Delafosse. vols. Paris: Larose, 


1912. Size 6}. Pp. (vols. and 428 each; (vol. 3), 316. Maps and 


Gautier. 
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German East Ges. Hamburg (1912): 1-45. Obst. 
Von Mkalama ins Land der Wakindiga. (Deutsch-Ostafrika.) Von Dr. Obst. 

The journey led through the region inland drainage the north the territory. 

Kamerun. Deutsches Kolonialblatt 76-81. 
Erforschung des Nun-Flusses. Sketch-map. 

The Nun flows into the Mbam, tributary the Sanaga (see vol. 39, 489). 
Kamerun. Deuts. Schutzgebieten 279-310. Thorbecke. 
Das Manenguba-Hochland. Beitrag zur Landeskunde Kameruns. Von Dr. 

Thorbecke. Maps and Illustrations. 


Kamerun—Survey. Von der Leyden and Schnauder. 
Schutzgebieten (1911): 311. 

Astronomische Kamerun. von Leut. der 
Leyden, berechnet von Prof. Schnauder. 

Mauritania—Cartography. Chudeau. 

Renseignements Col., Afrique frangaise (1912): 20-27. 

Contribution carte Mauritanie. Par Chudeau. Sketch-maps and 
Sections. 


North-East Africa. B.S.G. (1912): 33-47. Riva and Cufino. 
Ricordi della Seconda Spedizione Ruspoli. Diario del dott. Carlo Riva. 
Luigi Cufino. 

Extracts from unpublished diary kept the companion the 

explorer (Journal, vol. 66; 384). 


South Africa—Mines. Smyth and others. 


Union South Africa. Mines Department Annual Report. Part Interim 
report Acting Secretary for Mines and Acting Commissioner Mines, Natal, 
Warington Smyth, for the period June December 31, 1910. Including 
report the Acting Inspector Mines, Natal, Swinburne, for the 
calendar year ended December 31,1910. Pretoria, 1911. Size 8}, pp. 154. 
Sections, and 


Sudan—Languages. Benton. 
Notes some languages the Western Sudan; including unpublished 
vocabularies extracts from correspondence regarding Richardson and 
Barth’s and few Hausa riddles and proverbs. Askell Benton. 
London: Frowde, pp. and 304. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Presented the Author. 

Transvaal—Gold-mining. Civil Engineers 186 (1911): 378-405. Hatch. 


The Past, Present and Future the Gold-mining Industry the 
Transvaal. Dr. Frederick Henry Hatch. Diagram. 


Tripoli. Com. (1911): 457-474. Vigoni. 
Cirenaica, Impressioni Studi. Pippo Vigoni. 
Tripoli— Gregory and others. 


Quart. Geol. (1911): 572-680. 
Contributions the geology Cyrenaica. Prof. Gregory and others. 
Map and 


The first paper deals with the general geology and structural relations, the rest 
treat the fossils. 
Tripoli—Resources. Contemporary 100 (1911): 768-781. 
Tunis—Bizerta—Longitude. Sc. Paris (1911): 1211-1213. Renan. 
discussion des observations faites par MM. Lancelin Tsatsopoulos 


pour déterminer par télégraphie sans différence longitude entre Paris 
Bizerte. Par Henri Renan. 


See note the Monthly Record, March, 283. 
West Africa—Railway. Mouvement (1912): 49-54. Wauters. 


Wauters. 


See note the Monthly Record, March, 


Gregory. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
Enock. 
The secret the Pacific: discussion the origin the early civilizations 
America, the Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and their predecessors; and the 
possibilities Asiatic influence thereon. Reginald Enock. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1912. Size pp. 360. Maps and Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. 

net. Presented the Author. 

America—Historical. Tilby. 
The English People overseas. The American Colonies, 1583-1763. 
Wyatt Tilby. (2nd edit.) London: Constable Co., 1911. Size pp. 
and 302. Price 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

Canada—Labrador. Hutton. 
Among the Eskimos Labrador. record five years’ close intercourse with the 
Eskimo tribes Labrador. Hutton. London: Seeley, Service Co., 
1912. Size pp. 344. Maps and Price net. Presented 
the Publishers. 


glacier. Canadian Alpine (1911): 123-126. Wheeler. 
Motion the Yoho glacier, Arthur 
Lake Superior—Geology. Van Hise and Leith. 


U.S. Geol. Surv. Monographs (1911): pp. 
The geology Lake Superior region. Charles Richard Van Hise and Charles 
Kenneth Leith. Maps, Sections, and Illustrations. 
chapter deals with the history mining the region, and another with its 
physical geography. 

Newfoundland. American Se. (1912): Twenhofel. 
Physiography Newfoundland. William Sketch-map, Sections, 
and Illustrations. 

See note ante, 88. 

North America—Discovery. Ges. Erdkunde Berlin (1912): 41-58. Nansen. 
Die Entdeckung Amerikas durch die und die Sagas vom Vinland. 
Von Fridtjof Nansen. 

North America—Glaciation. American G.S. (1911): 641-659. Hobbs. 
The Pleistocene Glaciation North America viewed the light our know- 
ledge existing continental glaciers. William Herbert Sketch-maps 
and Diagrams. 

North America—Ornithology. Ridgway. 

U.S. National Museum, No. (1911): pp. xxiv. and 860. 
The birds North and Middle America. Robert Ridgway. 
tions. 

North America—Prairies. Baker. 
Die Zentralnordamerika und ihr Wert fiir Forstkultur. Dissertation 

von Hugh Potter Baker. Munich, Size pp. 
trations. 

United States—Arizona. Vetenskaps- Arsbok (1911): 
kratern vid Canyon Diablo, Arizona, och dess med meteorjarnsfallet 
samma plats. Hj. Sjogren. 

United States—California— Geology. Baker. 

Univ. California Publ., Dept. Geology (1911) 333-383. 
Notes the Later Cenozoic History the Mohave Desert Region South- 
eastern California. Charles Laurence Baker. Map, Sections, and 
trations. 
United States—Colorado—Geology. Ransome. 
U.S. Geol. Professional Paper (1911): pp. 188. 

Geology and ore deposits the Breckenridge district, Colorado, Frederick 
Leslie Ransome. Maps, Plans, Sections, and Illustrations. 

United States—Florida—Vegetation. Harper. 
The river-bank vegetation the lower Apalachicola, and new principle illus- 

trated thereby. Roland Harper. (Reprinted from vol. No. 11, 

November, 1911.) N.P., 1911. pp. 225-234. 


cs 
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United States—Geodesy. Hayford and Bowie. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Geodesy. Special publication, No. 10. The 
effect topography and isostatic compensation upon the intensity gravity. 
John Hayford and William Bowie. Washington, 1912. Size 114 pp. 
132. Maps and Diagrams. 

United States—Lake Superior Region. American G.S. (1911): 659-669. Martin. 
Progressive development resources the Lake Superior Region. Lawrence 
Martin. Sketch-maps and Illustrations. 

United U.S. Geol. Surv. 486-489 (1911). Marshall 
Results spirit leveling Colorado, 1896 1910, inclusive (pp. 108); Idaho, 
1896 1909 inclusive (pp. 46); Nevada, 1897 1909 inclusive (pp. 28); 
Utah, 1897 1910 inclusive (pp. 38). Marshall. 

Preliminary statement concerning new system quaternary lakes the 
Mississippi Basin. Eugene Wesley Shaw. Sketch-maps and Sections. 

United States—Nebraska—Ethnology. Fletcher and 
Twenty-seventh Rep. Bureau American Ethnology, 1905-06 (1911): 15-672. 
The Omaha Tribe. Alice Fletcher and Francis Flesche. Maps and 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Argentine—Santiago del Estero. 
B.1.G. Argentino 8-56, 131-156. 
Clima, aguas, suelos Provincia Santiago del Estero. Por Jorge 


Central America—Historical. Anderson. 
Old Panama and Castilla del Oro: narrative history the discovery, conquest, 
and settlement the Spaniards Panama, Darien, Veragua, Santo Domingo, 
Santa Marta, Cartagena, Nicaragua, and Peru; including the four voyages 
Columbus America, the discovery the Ocean Vasco 
Balboa, description the aborigines the Isthmus, accounts the search for 
strait through the New World and early efforts for canal, the daring raids 
Sir Francis Drake, the Buccaneers the Caribbean and South Seas, the sack 
the city Old Panama Henry Morgan, and the story the Scots Colony 
Caledonia Bay. Dr. Anderson. Washington: Sudwarth Co., 
1911. Size pp. xvi. and 560. Maps and facsimile and 
original). Presented the Author. 

Chile—Tidal observation. Greve. 

Mem. Oficina Mensura Tierras, Chile (1911): 145-162. 
Descripcion, instalacion manejo del inscriptor sistema Seibt-Fuess. 
Por Ernesto Greve. 
Chile—Topography. Riso-Patron. 
1-4 Mem. Oficina Mensura Tierras, Chile (1908-1911) 
Plano las provincias del norte. Par Luis Riso-Patron. 

Chile and Bolivia—Boundary. Riso-Patron. 
Chile. Oficina Mensura Tierras. linea frontera con 
Bolivia. Luis Riso-Patron Director. Santiago, 1910. Size 

Peru—Historical. Steffen. 
Anotaciones “Historia Indica” del Capitan Pedro Sarmiento Gamboa. Por 
Dr. Hans Steffen. (Publicado los Anales Universidad, tomo 129, 
69.) Santiago, 1911. Size 6}, pp. 108. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

Australia. Danes. 
Geographical and politico-economical problems the Commonwealth Australia. 
Dr. Danes. (From the Bulletin the Bohemian Geographical Society, 

Bismarck Archipelago. Schlaginhaufen. 
Reisewege und Aufenthalte Melanesien. Von Dr. Otto Schlaginhaufen. 
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(Separatabdruck aus den Verhandlungen der Schweiz. Naturforschenden Gesell- 
schaft, Jahresversammlung, 1911, Band I.) Solothurn,1911. Size 64, 
pp. 20. Maps. 

Visits 1907-10 New Guinea, New Mecklenburg, The Solomons, and various 
small outlying groups, chiefly member the German Marine 
(Journal, vol. 534). 

New Guinea—Dutch. Ned. Genoots. (1912): 36-51. Sachse. 
Noord Nieuw-Guinea. Door Sachse. Map. 
explorations the region Lake Sentani (cf. vol. 38, 536). 


New Zealand—Smaller islands. United (1912): Plunket. 
The outlying islands New Zealand. Lord Plunket. 
Pacific—German islands. Friederici. 


Siidsee-Inseln. Von Dr. Georg Friederici. (Sonderabzug aus Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde und Kolonialwesen Strassburg fiir das Jahr 
1911. Zweites Heft.) Strassburg, 1912. Size pp. and 
Sections. 
Western Australia. Scottish (1912): 57-68. Moore. 
British State the making How the plan Empire filled in. Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Newton Moore. 


POLAR REGIONS. 

Antarctic. Tour Monde 1-36. Alzonne. 
Impressions antarctiques. Par Clément Alzonne. and 

Experiences during Dr. Charcot’s last expedition. 
and Herald Islands. Tolmachef. 
B.A. Imp. St. Petersbourg (1912): 207-218. 

Heim. 

Naturforsch. Ges, Ziirich, No, 113 (1911): pp. 
Ueber Eisberge. Von Arnold Heim. 

Polar Expeditions. Anvers (1911): 287-410. 
Les expéditions polaires depuis 1800. Liste des nautiques 
scientifiques. Par Jean Denucé. 

Spitsbergen—Glaciers. Geol. (1911): 216-241. Lamplugh. 
the Shelly Moraine the Glacier and other Spitsbergen phenomena 
illustrative British Glacial conditions. Lamplugh. 
Illustrations. 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Surveying. Briggs. 
The effects errors surveying. Henry Briggs. London: Griffin Co., 
1912. Size pp. xii. and 180. Diagrams. Price 5s. net. Presented the 
Publishers. 

PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Die Klimate der Von Alfred Hettner. Diagrams. 
See review vol. 39, 604. 


Nachweis von Perioden langer Dauer. Von Wilhelm Schmidt. 


Geology. Geology (1911): 492-506, Rich. 
Gravel resistant rock. John Lyon Rich. Sketch-map, Illustrations, and 


criticism Mr. Paige appears the same Journal, vol. 20, pp. 49-52. 


Rocks and their origins. Grenville Cole. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1912. Size pp. viii. and Price 18. 
sented the Publishers. 


Climatology. 427-435, 482-502, 542-565, 618-633, 675-685. Hettner. 


Climatology. Met. (1911): 401-407. Schmidt. 


Geomorphology. Cole. 


| 
j 
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Geomorphology—Natural bridges. Giinther. 
Kl. A.W. Munchen, 1911 
Berge und orographische Fenster. Von Siegmund Giinther. 
Gletscherkunde (1911): 356-371. 
Die Trogfrage. Von Roman 


Die periglaziale Fazies der mechanischen Verwitterung. Von 


Geophysics—Earth-movements. Italiana 5-32. Stefani. 
studio dei movimenti del suolo nell’ ultimo cinquantennio, specialmente 
Italia. Del prof. Carlo Stefani. 

Glacial Petermanna (1912): 121-124. Nolke, 


Wurde die Erszeit durch eine Temperaturerniedrigung hervorgerufen oder nicht 
Von Dr. Fr. 


Limnology—Evaporation. Petermanns (1912): Maurer and Friih. 


Die Wirkung der grossen Hitze- und Diirrezeit 1911 auf die Seenverdunstung. 
(Von Maurer und Friib.) 


fuller paper the same subject was noticed vol. 402. 
The meteorological interest voyage Brazil. Robert Ward. 
Meteorology—Evaporation. Ann. Hydrographie (1911): 410-427. 
Die Verdunstung auf dem Meere. Von Dr. Rudolf Liitgens. 
Noticed 91. 
and humidity. 
Preuss. Abh, (1909): No. pp. 30. 


Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Temperatur- und Feuchtigkeitsverhiltnisse 
verschiedener tiber dem Von Knoch. Diagrams. 


Liitgens. 
Diagrams. 


Oceanography—Baltic. Apstein. 


Die Verbreitung der pelagischen Fischeier und Larven der Beltsee und den 
angrenzenden Meeresteilen 1908-09. Von Prof. [Karl] Apstein. (Arbeiten der 
deutschen wissenschaftlichen Kommisssion fin die internationale Meeresfor- 
schung: Aus dem Laboratorium fiir internationale Meeresforschung Kiel, 
Biologische Abteilung Nr. 20.) Kiel, 1911. Size 104, pp. 227-284. 
and Illustrations. 


Oceanography—Baltic. Karsten. 
Finnlandische Hydrographisch-Biologische Untersuchungen, No. Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Finnischen Meerbusen und Nordlichen 
Teile der Ostsee. Von Hugo Karsten. Beobachtungen wahrend der Winter 
1897-1902. Helsingfors, 1911. Size 124 94, Charts. 

Oceanography—Gulf Stream. Lille (1912): 9-46. Cepéde. 


Gulf Stream dans les mers occidental, Par Casimir 
Charts, Diagrams, and 


résumé our knowledge Atlantic circulation, tracing its development. 
Oceanography—North Atlantic. Ann. Hydrographie (1911): 593-595. 
des nordwestafrikanischen Auftriebgebietes. Von 

Oceanography—North Sea. 
Conseil Permanent International pour Mer. Bulletin Hydro- 
graphique pour Juillet 1909—Juin par Bureau 
Conseil. Copenhagen: Andr. Fred. Host Size 10}, pp. xvi. 
and Charts and Diagrams. 


Oceanography—Sea-water. 


Raben. 
Dritte Mitteilung quantitative Bestimmungen von Stickstoffverbindungen 
und von Kieselsiure Meerwasser. Von Dr. (Arbeiten der 
Deutschen wissenschaftlichen Kommission fiir die internationale 
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Aus dem Laboratorium fiir internationale Meeresforschung Kiel Biolo- 
gische Abteilung Nr. 13.) Kiel, 1910. Size pp. 


Oceanography—Sea-water. 
Bestimmung von Cl, und den aus Kristiania eingesandten Kontroll- 
Von Ernst Ruppin. (Arbeiten der Deutschon wissenschaftlichen 
fiir die internationale Aus dem Laboratorium 
fiir internationale Meeresforschung Kiel. Hydrographische Abteilung, Nr. 6.) 
Kiel, 1909. Size 124 104, pp. 121-132. 

Phytogeography—Desert plants. MacDougal. 

The water relations Desert Dr. MacDougal. 


Seismology. Davison. 
The origin earthquakes. Dr. Charles Davison. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1912. Size pp. viii. and 144. Sketch-maps, and 
Diagrams. Price net. Presented the Publishers. 


Snow-line. Petermanns M., 173 (1912): pp. 94. Paschinger. 
Die Schneegrenze verschiedenen Klimaten. Von Dr. Viktor Paschinger. 
Maps and Diagrams. 


Terrestrial Magnetism. Met. (1911): Nippoldt. 
Ueber das Wesen des Erdstromes. Von Nippoldt. 
Tides. Ges. Berlin, 1911: 659-662. Barkow. 


Ueber eine Methode zur Messung von Hochseegezeiten. Von Ed. Barkow. 
(Brief von der Deutschen Antarktischen Expedition.) 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Anthropogeography. Ratzel. 
Anthropogeographie. Von Dr. Friedrich Ratzel. Two vols. Teil: Grund- 
der Anwendung der Erdkunde auf die Geschichte (3. Auflage); II. Teil: 
Die geographische Verbreitung des Menschen (2. Auflage). (Bibliothek geo- 
graphischer Handbiicher, begriindet von Friedrich Ratzel; Neue Folge, heraus- 
gegeben von Prof. Dr. Penck.) Stuttgart: Engelhorn, 1909-1912. Size 
6}, pp. (vol. 1), xvi. and 460; (vol. xxx. and 606. Maps. Price 


Anthropogeography. Mem. G., Riv. Italiana (1912): 1-224. Biasutti. 
Studi anthropogeografia generale. Studi sulla distribuzione dei caratteri 
dei tipi antropologici. Renato Biasutti. Maps. 


Commercial—Cable. Bright. 
The Atlantic Cable Position and its Moral. Address Charles Bright. (The 
London Chamber Commerce Pamphlet series, No. 89, 1911.) 

Ann. (1911): 585-591. Deutsche Seewarte. 
Dampferwege von Durban nach Japan oder Von der Deutschen See- 
warte. Sketch-map. 

Deutsche Seewarte. 

Ann. Hydrographie 393-400. 
Dampferwege von Durban nach den das Malaiische Inselmer oder 
nach dem Golf von Bengalen. Von der Deutschen Seewarte. 

American G.S. (1911): 669-679. Adler and Hutorowicz. 
Maps Primitive Peoples. Translated from the Russian and abridged 
Hutorowicz. 

The original work, Adler, was reviewed vol. 527. 


Historical. Espada and Markham. 
Book the knowledge all kingdoms, lands, and lordships that are the 
world, and the arms and devices each land and lordship, the kings and 
lords who possess Written Spanish Franciscan the middle the 
XIV. Century. Published for the first time, with notes, Marcos Jiménez 
Espada 1877; translated and edited Sir Clements Markham. (Works 
issued for the Hukluyt Society, Second Series, No. 29.) London, 1912. 
pp. and 86. illustrations. 
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periplo Por Antonio Blazquez. 


Nationality. P.R. Phil. (1910-11): 149-158. 
The Geographical Basis Nationality. Thomas M‘Michael. 
GENERAL. 
Congress. 


Mitteilungen des Ferdinand von Richthofen-Tages, 1911. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1912. Size 63, pp. vi. and 78. Map. Presented the Richt- 
hofen-Tag. 

reprint the scientific papers read the 1911 meeting the late Baron von 

Richthofen’s pupils and friends. 

Education. Welton and Welpton. 
The teaching subjects: geography. James Welton and 
Welpton. London: University Press, 1912. Size pp. 277-358. 
Price Presented the Publishers. 

Education—Text-book. Smith. 
geography Europe. Alford Smith. (Macmillan’s Practical Modern 
Geographies.) London: Macmillan Size pp. xii. and 272. 
Sketeh-maps and Price 6d. Presented the Publishers. 

Geography. Petermanns (1912): I.: 1-4, 69-74, 128-131. Banse. 
Geographie. Von Ewald Banse. Map. 

See note the June number, 617. 


Geography. Madrid (1911): Alonso. 
Ensayo analisis sintesis Por Carlos Garcia Alonso. 
Mediterranean Region. Banse. 


Rundschau (1911-12): 25-31, 58-66, 97-109. 

Die Wiisten, Steppen, Wiilder und Oasen des Orients. Von Ewald Banse. Map. 
Photography—Diary. Wellcome. 
The Wellcome Photographic Exposure Records and Diary, 1912. London: 

Burroughs Wellcome [1911]. Size pp. 280. Illustrations. 

Regional Geography. Anzeiger 243-246. Binn. 
Osterreich-Ungarn und die Vereinigten Staaten: ein Vergleich. Von Prof. Dr. 
Max Binn. 


NEW MAPS. 


EUROPE. 
British Isles—England and Wales. Ordnance Survey. 
Sheets published the Director-General the Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 
from May 31, 1912. 


6-inch scale maps 
Revised quarter sheets, with contours blue. 
Cheshire, sheets. Hampshire, sheets. Lancashire,5 sheets. Sussex, sheets. 
Yorkshire, sheets. Price 1s. each. 


Revised, with houses stippled, and with 
Berkshire, sheets. Cheshire, shects. Denbighshire, sheets. Flintshire 
(Det. No. 2), sheets. Lancashire, sheets. Sussex, sheets. Yorkshire, 
sheets. Price each. 

(E. Stanford, London Agent.) 
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British Clift Gross. 
Clift-Gross Aviation Maps. Plain, Hollocoombe Clift 
and Alexander Scale 126,720 inch stat. miles, London: 
Geographia Designing and Publishing Co., Ltd., the 
Publishers. 

This one the attempts now being made produce map that would 
serviceable the airman. Only the features most likely catch the eye are shown, 
such railways (in black), woods (in green), prominent buildings, and main roads. 
Hills are shaded brown, and water blue. figures the side the rail- 
ways show the number tracks. The map waterproof linen preparation. 


British Bartholomew. 
The Survey Atlas Scotland. series sixty-eight plates maps and plans 
with descriptive text, illustrating the topography, physiography, geology, climate, 
and the historical, political, and features the country. Designed 
Edinburgh: John Bartholomew Co., 1912. Price net 
net half-morocco. Presented the Publishers. 

this new edition the forty-five sectional maps, the scale inch miles, 
which the whole the country represented, have been revised and brought 
date. well known, these are remarkably good reductious the Ordnance 
Survey, and show land relief colour-tinting and contours what known the 
layer system, the style execution for which the pnblishers deservedly bear such 
high reputation. The tinting this edition has received some modification, the 
lower lands being now shown shades green which blend with the buff and brown 
used for higher lands well could arranged. index plan now given 
the back each the sections, which will facilitate reference those adjacent. 
the commencement the atlas alterations have been made, and some interesting maps 
added, among the latter being facsimiles eight the sheets from Bleau’s Atlas 
Scotland 1654, sheet maps the country, motor road map, and 
another showing railways und routes. Several changes will noted the text pre- 
ceding the maps, and the whole, including the statistical tables, have been brought 
date. 


France. Michelin. 
miles. Sheets: Abbeville-Dieppe; Cherbourg; Reims; St. Malo; 
10, Evreux; 15, Paris: Ch. Delagrave, 1912. Price fr. each sheet. 


Holland. Geest. 
met Alfabetisch Register der Plaatsnamen. Scale inch stat. 
miles, Amsterdam: Seyffardt’s Boekhandel, 1912. Price 1.25 fr. 

general map the Netherlands, showing means communication land and 
water, with other useful information. index place-names added. 


ASIA. 

China. Geographical Section, General Staff. 
Map China, showing railways, telegraphs, and treaty ports. 5,000,000 
inch stat. miles. Published the Geographical Section, General 
Staff. Corrected December, 1911. London: Stanford, Sifton Praed, and 
Fisher Unwin, 1911. Price 1s. the Director Military 
Operations. 


Russia. Military Topographical Dept., St. Petersburg. 
Map the Southern Frontier Regions Asiatic Russia. [In Scale 


Berezov. New editions. St. Petersburg: Military Topographical Dept., 1911. 


AFRICA. 

Africa. Agostini. 
Mar Rosso Possedimenti Italiani Africa. Scale inch 
stat. miles. Novara: Istituto Geografico Agostini, 1912. 
Presented the Publishers. 


coloured sketch-map without hill shading. Massaua and its environs given 
inset, the scale 75,000. 
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Belgian Congo. Institut Geographique, Nouvelle Brussels. 
Petit Atlas Congo Belge. Brussels: Institut Géographique, Nouvelle Uni- 
versité Bruxelles; Albert Boeck, the Institut 
Nouvelle Université Bruzelles. 


useful little atlas Belgian Congo, containing sixteen coloured maps and twenty- 
five diagrams. The former consists general map the scale 
six sheets, one the lower Congo the and others the whole 
region illustrative discovery and exploration, with explorers’ names, ethnography, 
economics, administration, divisions, and other matters. ‘The diagrams represent 
graphically interesting statistical information connection with such subjects the 
export rubber and iron, rainfall, temperature, and population. 


Belgian Congo. Institut Cartographique Militaire, Brussels. 
Carte Congo Belge. Scale 4,000,000 inch stat. Brussels 
Institut Cartographique Militaire, 1912. 

Shows the new political districts Belgian Congo. 


Cape Good Hope. Geological Survey, Cape Town. 
Geological map the Province the Cape Good Hope. Scale 238,000 
inch stat. 19, Nieuwerust; 26, Dordrecht—Barkly East. 
Cape Geological Commission, 1912. Presented the Director, Geological 
Survey, Cape Town. 


Moisel. 
Karte von Kamerun bearbeitet von Moisel. Scale 300,000 inch 
stat. miles. Sheets: D4, Rei-Buba; D5, Kagopal; Kulungalu; F5, Bosum; 
Makandschia; H5, Lopi; 15, K5, Bonga. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 1912. Price each sheet. Presented the Publisher. 


Eight additional sheets this important map, compiled from all available sources, 
complete lists which are farnished separate pamphlets, that for D4, Rei-Buba 
giving also list astronomically determined positions. These sheets are special 
interest, inasmuch they include the territory recently ceded France Germany. 
‘They are all clearly drawn and printed 


Morocco. 
Carte Maroc. Scale 1,500,000 inch 23°6 stat. miles. Paris: 
Cuénot, [1912]. 

new edition small general map Morocco, which, however, requires further 


Morocco. Service Geographique Paris. 
inch stat. miles). Sheets: Mazagan, Meknés, Nkreila. 
Service Géographique 1912. 


South Africa. Bacon. 


Bacon’s map Southern Africa. Scale 4,815,000 inch stat. miles. 
London: Bacon Co., Ltd., [1912]. Price sheet, Presented 
the Publishers. 
Shows the whole the continent south Jat. useful map for general 
reference regards railways, boundaries, 


Transvaal, Geological Survey the Transvaal. 
Geological map the Transvaal. Scale 150,000 inch stat. miles. 
Sheet Marico. With Explanation. Pretoria: Geological Survey the 
Transyaal, [1912]. Presented the Geological Survey the Transvaal. 


Tripoli. Dardano. 
Nuove Province Italiane Tripolitania Cirenaica. Scale 2,500,000 
inch stat. miles. Novara: Istituto Geografico Agostini, 1912. 
Price2 Presented the Publishers. 

Another the numerous maps Tripoli and Cyrenica that have been published 
since the Italian occupation. Physical features the country are shown different 
colours, and considerable information given concerning caravan routes, 
addition the general map there inset the Mediterranean with surrounding 
countries, and two others Tripoli and Cyrenaica, the scale 
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West Africa, Gross. 
The African World” map West Africa. Alexander Gross. Scale 
6,800,000 inch stat. miles. London: Designing and 
Publishing Co., Ltd., the Publishers. 

small sketch-map extending from Senegal Kamerun, showing railways and 
territorial divisions different colours. mounted rollers and varnished. 
attempt has been made indicate relief. 


AMERICA. 

British Honduras. Lassen. 
Map British Honduras. Drawn and compiled from various sources 
Scale 380,160 inch stat. miles. Prepared and printed the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southamption, 1912. 


Many parts British Honduras are still unsurveyed notwithstanding the small 
extent the colony, so, except very limited areas, the mapping approxi- 
mate character. This map compilation from the best information that exists, 
and district boundaries, railway, roads, telephone lines, lighthouses, and 
canals. 


Canada. Department the Interior, Ottawa. 
Sectional map Canada. Scale 190,080 inch stat. miles. 
22, Dufferin, Manitoba, revised November 15, 1911; 112, Sicamous, British 
Columbia, revised February 28, 1912; 315, Edmonton, Alberta, revised 
December 12, 412, Wapiti, Alberta, revised January 10, 1912. Ottawa: 
Department the Interior, Topographical Surveys Branch, 1912. 
the Department the Interior, 


Canada. Department the Interior. 
Northern Alberta. Special edition showing lands finally disposed of. Prepared 
the Railway Lands Branch. Scale 792,000 inch 12°5 stat. miles. 
Corrected January 1912. Ottawa: Department the Interior, 1912. 
Presented the Department the Interior. 


Chili. Ministerio Industria Obras Publicas, Santiago. 
Atlas Monografia las Lineas Ferreas Fiscales Chile estudio con- 
struccion. Recopilada para Congreso Ferrocarriles Buenos Aires 1910. 
Santiago: Ministerio Industria Obras Publicas, 1910. Presented the 
Chilian Minister London. 


atlas maps, plans, diagrams, and sections connection with railway 
struction Chile. The sections giving levels along the various lines are specially 
interesting from geographical point view, many heights based engineers’ 
levelling are given. The atlas has been prepared accompany the monograph the 
Chilian railways, presented the railway Congress which was held Buenos Aires 


United States. Rand, McNally Co. 
The Indexed County and Township Pocket Maps: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Ohio, Tennessee, scale 823,680 inch stat. miles. Chicago 
and New York: Rand, Co., 1912. Price $0°25 each. 


United States. Geological Survey. 


Topographic maps issued from May December, 1911. 31,680 inches 
mile. Sheets: Antelope, Cal.; Arcade, Cal.; Brighton, Cal.; Browns 
valley, Cal.; Gilsizer Slough, Grimes, Cal.; Lake Providence, La.; Mills, 
Cal.; Ostrom, Sutter, Cal.; Yuba City, 62,500 inch 
stat. mile. Antwerp, N.Y.; Culumet special, Canton, 
Columbiana, Ala.; mountain and vicinity, Alaska; Covington, 
Crater Lake, National Park, Cumberland, Ohio; Dawson Springs, Ky. 
Beque oilfield, Colo.; Delphos, Ohio; Elizabeth, Ellsworth, 
Emmitsburg, Md.-Pa.; Franklin, Pa; Fryeburg, Me.-N.H.; Hamburg, Pa. 
Hennepin, Kasaan Peninsula, Alaska: Salle, Leavenworth and 
vicinity, Kans.-Mo.; Lincolnton, N.C.; Loramie, Ohio; Madison, Va.; 
Monticello, N.Y.; Oxford, Ohio; Peytona, Va.; Prince Frederick, Md. 
Spencerville, Ohio; Summerfield, Taneytown, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
—Scale 125,000 inch miles. Sheets: ALingdon, Va.-Tenn.-N.C. 
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Bridgeport, Cal.-Nev.; Canyon, Wyo.; Cataldo, Idaho-Wyo.; Lake, 
Meadows, Idaho; Montpelier, Idaho-Wyo,; Montrose, Colo.: Mount Jackson, 
Colo.; Parker, Ariz.-Cal.; Ray, Dak.; Sallisaw, Okla; Sansbois, 
Sheridan, Wyo.-Mont. Shoshone, Wyo.—Scale 250,000 inch stat. 
miles. Sheets: Circle, Sacramento Valley, Cal.—Scale 7,000,000 
inch 110°5 stat. miles, United States base map; United States relief map; 
United States contour map. Washington: Department the Interior, U.S. 
Geological Survey, 1911. Presented the Director, U.S. Geological Survey. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia. Hunt. 


Rainfall map Australia for the year 1911, scale 8,350,000 inch 
stat. Isohyets, mean annual rainfall map Australia and Tasmania, scale 
inch stat. miles; Average rainfall map and isohyets 
Victoria, scale 2,080,000 inch stat. Map Victoria, showing 
the average rainfall for the period, April October inclusive, 
scale 3,500,000 inch stat, miles; Average rainfall map and isohyets 
New South Wales, scale 2,100,000 inch stat. miles; Map New 
South Wales, showing the average rainfall for the wheat-growing period, April 
October inclusive, scale inch stat. miles; Average rain- 
fall map and isohyets South Australia, scale inch stat. 
miles; Map South Australia, showing the average rainfall for the wheat-growing 
Map Western Australia, showing the average rainfall for the wheat growing 
period, April October inclusive, scale stat. miles. Com- 
piled under the direction Hunt, Commonwealth Meteorologist. Mel- 


bourne: Central Weather Bureau, 1911. Presented the High Commissioner for 


series rainfall charts showing, blue and figures, the rainfall the 
different states the Australian Commonwealth. They are compiled from the most 
reliable data, and, with the explanatory notes and statistics accompanying them, 
great deal information this important subject that will not only 
practical utility the farmer and others immediately coucerned, but will, the series 
continues, help form basis deduction and generalization for scientists and 
meteorologists all parts the world. 


GENERAL. 


World. Andree. 
Andrees allgemeiner Handatlas 139 Haupt- und 161 Nebenkarten voll- 
standigem alphabetischem Namenverzeichnis. neubearbeitete und 
Auflage. von Prof. Scobel. 
revidierter Abdruck. Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen 1912. 
The fourth edition this atlas was published 1899, and contaiued 126 principal 

maps and 137 smaller maps and plans, but this issue the fifth edition the former 

number 139 and the latter 161. comparison these two editions will show that 
important improvements have recently taken place the work, and that considerable 
number new and important maps have been added. the latter will 
found maps the regions, mineral and commercial maps the world, 
good general physical map Europe, and industrial maps Central 


Europe, maps the islands the ocean, and several others, all which add 
the value the atlas. 


World. Agostini. 
Calendario-Atlante Agostini, 1912, con note geografico-statistiche del Prof. Dr. 
Machetto. Novara: Istituto Geogratico Agostini, 1912. Presented the 
Publishers. 

World. 


Debes’ Neuer iiber alle Teile der Haupt- und 130 
Nebenkarten mit alphabetischem Namenverzeichnis. stark vermehrte und 
verbesserte Auflage. 12, 13, 14. Leipzig: Wagner Debes, 
1912. Price each part. 

These parts contain the following maps: Leiferung 12: No. 26, Osterreich- 
Leiferung 13: Nos. 6-9, Klima- der 
15, Nordwest-Deutschland. 14: No. 22, Siid-Deutschland; 23, 
Mahren und 
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CHARTS. 


Admiralty Charts. Hydrographic Department, 
Charts Plans published the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, from 
April June 1912. Presented the Hydrographer, Admiralty. 

New Charts—No. 2598, The World: Curves equal magnetic variation, 1912, 
4s. 3477, England west coast: River Mersey: Rock light Runcorn, 3s. 
Mediterranean: Port Algiers, 261, Plans Arctic America: Winter 
harbour, Victoria harbour, harbour, Port Bowen, Port Neill, Port Leo- 
pold, Batty bay, 2s. 2446, Africa, west coast: River Benue, from the Niger 
Dulti, 621, Africa, west coast: River Niger, from Bussa the 3772, 
Bay Bengal: Calventuras Bassein river, New Editions—1975, England, 
east coast: River Thames, Kentish Knock and the Naze the West Swin, 
2397b, Scotland, north and east coasts, with the Orkneys and Shetland: north 
sheet (Plans: Hillswick, Balta sound, Scalloway, Bressay sound Lerwick 
harbour, Pierowall, Eynhallow sound, Hoy sound, North Ronaldsay firth, 
approaches Kirkwall, Deer sound, Loch Eriboll, Pentland firth, Scrabster road, 
Wick), 6d. 1446, Scotland east coast Aberdeen harbour, 2289, North sea 
The Skagerrak Sleeve, 3s. 78, Ports the north coast Spain: Port Cedeira, 
Port Rivadeo, Port Vivero, 562, Mediterranean, Port Valencia, 3s. 
1219, West Indies: Cape Gracias Dios Belize (Plans: Cape Gracias harbour, 
Coxen hole and road, Port Royal harbour), 1208, Central America, east coast 
Gulf Dulce, 1797, Central America, British Honduras: Negro head 
Turneffe cays (Plan: Queen Cay entrance), 3s. 493, South America, east 
Piedras Negras point Santa Lucia river, showing the approaches Monte 
Viedo, 2523 Red sea (general North-east coast Arabia, 
from Maskat Ras Sukra (Plans: Bandar Jissa Bandar Madraka 
anchorage, Khor Jarama, Sur anchorage). Plan added: Dar Sait anchorage, 
3s. 914, Ceylon, west coast; Colombo habour, 2468, Eastern 
Plans anchorages Sumba, and adjacent islands, Ilwaki road, Seba 
road, Batu Bau road, Karbaffo bay, Baah road, road, South anchor- 
age (Liran island), Sagu bay, Atapopa road, Cyrus harbour, Dalolo anchorage, 
Palmedo Plans Terong road and Lawayang road this sheet erased. 
New plans Memboro road and Waingapu road sheet. Plan added: 
Melolo road, 976,' Philippine islands: Manila bay (Plan: Port 
Philippine islands: Northern portion the island Luzon, with 
the Bashi and Balintang channels (Plans: Musa bay, Port Dimelansan, Port 
Bikobian, Dirique inlet, Port San Pio V.), 4s. 1016, Cochin China: Saigon 
Don nai river. added: Mitho road, Coral bank the Saigon river, 
Saigon roadstead, 3s. 876, China sea: Hainan strait (Plan: Inner passage), 
3279, China, south coast: Hongkong waters, east, 3s. 1962, China, south-cast 
coast: Hongkong the Brothers (Plans: Tai sami, Goat island anchorage). Plan 
Owick bay this sheet erased, 4s. 3280, coast Hongkong waters, 
west, 38. 1760, China, east The Brothers Ockseu islands, including the 
coast Formosa from Wankan bank Nan sha river (Plans: Tingtai bay, 
Red bay), Australia, south coast: Port Western (Plan: 
entrance Purt Western), 105, Tasmania: Port Hobart, 3s. 

(J. Potter, Agent.) 


America—Great Lakes. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the Great Lakes, Washington: Department 
Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1912. Presented the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 


Atlantic. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the North Atlantic Ocean, June, 1912. Ditto, South 
Atlantic Ocean, June, July, August, 1912, Washington: Department Agri- 
culture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1912. Presented the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Atlantic, Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Atlantic Ocean, May, 1912. Hydro- 
graphic Office, 1912. Presented the U.S. Hydrographic 


Atlantic, North, and Mediterranean. Meteorological Office. 


Monthly Meteorological charts the North Atlantic and Mediterranean, June, 
1912. London: Meteorological Office, 1912. Price 6d. each. Presented the 
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Indian Meteorological Office. 
Monthly Meteorological charts the Indian Ocean, June, 1912. London: 
Meteorological Office, 1912. Price 6d. each. Presented the Meteorological Office. 


Indian Ocean. U.8. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the Indian Ocean, July, 1912. Washington: U.S. Hydrographic 
Office, 1912. Presented the Office. 


Indian Ocean. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the Indian Ocean, June, 1912. Department 


Agriculture, U.S. Weather Bureau, 1912. the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 


Pacific. Weather Bureau. 
Meteorological chart the North Pacific Ocean, June, 1912. Ditto, South 
Pacific Ocean, June, July, August, 1912. Washington: Department Agri- 
culture, U.S. Bureau, 1912. Presented the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Pacific, North. Hydrographic Office. 
Pilot chart the North Pacific Ocean, July, 1912. Washington: U.S, Hydro- 
graphic Office, 1912. Presented the U.S. Hydrographio 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Arizona. Dracopoli. 
Twenty photographs Arizona, taken Dracopoli, Esq., 1911-1912. 
Presented Dracopoli, Esq. 


Among these photographs are some exceptional interest, specially those the 
rock carvings and paintings and the Seri Indians. 


(1-5) Mexicans celebrating the Mayo” Tucson; (6) Giant cactus; 
(7) Cliff paintings, Sierra Tucson; (8-12) Cliff Piedras 
(13) Statue baked earth made the Spaniards 1768, San Xavier del Bac 
mission; (14) Emblem the Franciscan missionaries made baked earth, San 
Xavier del Bac; (15) Tumucari mission; (16) Seri Indian hut; (17 and 18) Seri 
Indian women (19) Panorama the Papago (20) Panorama the plains 
south Florence. 


Canada. 
photographs the Canadian Rocky Mountains, taken Mumm, Esq. 


(1) Mount Robson from the (2) Mount Robson from the south-east. Pre- 


These are beautiful evlargements, measuring inches and inches, 
photographs taken Mr. Mumm during the expedition which recently under- 
took company with Prof. Norman Collie, and which the latter gave account 
his paper, published the Geographical Journal for March last. The photographs 


are exceptionally good, and show the rock detail this peak and its neighbourhood 
remarkably clear manner. 


France and Spain. Brown. 


Photographs (1) Gorge river Tarn above Millau; (2) Montserrat church 
(3-5) Montserrat, puddingstone limestone Taken Brown, Esq. 


Hiawaii—Cook Memorial. Grant. 


Photograph the memorial Captain James Cook, erected near the spot 
where was killed Hawaii. Taken Captain Grant, Presented 
Arthur Kitson, Esq. 


Jan Mayen. Bedford, 


Four photographs Jan Mayen, taken her Grace the Duchess Bedford, 
1911. Presented her Grace the Duchess Bedford. 


set excellent enlargements, measuring inches, the photographs 
previously presented and mentioned the Geographical Journal for April last. 


and Mount (3) Egg bluff; (4) Supphire under Mount 
Beerenberg. 
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Douglas. 
Nineteen photographs Southern Morocco, taken Douglas, Esq., the 
Cameron Highlanders. Presented Douglas, Esq. 


Eleven these are panoramas measuring inches; the remainder are 
small prints inches size. are all well taken and clear. 

(1) Entrance harbour, Mogador; (2) Fortifications near water gate, 
(3) Castle and stronghold the governor Mtonga; (4) House the 
sheik the Ait Ghtab tribe; (5) View the Ida Mahmoud mountains from the 
(6) Men the Ait Ghtab tribe; (7) Two sons Tigi, governor Mtonga; 
(8) Young men the Ait Ghtab tribe; (9) Stronghold the governor 
(10 and 11) village the Ait Ghtab tribe the north the Atlas; (12) The Ida 
Mahmoud mountains and caravan road (13) Harbour and town 
Mogador; (14) Ida Mabmoud mountains and valley the Argana; (15) The Lion 
gate, Mogador; (16) Fortifications south-west side, Mogador; (17) The Ida 
Mahmoud mountains from top escarpment the north; (18) Harbour and town 
Casablanca; (19) The Marrakesh gate, Mogador. 


Siberia and Mongolia. Binsteed. 
Forty-two photographs Siberia and Mongolia, taken Binsteed, 
the Essex Regiment, 1912. Presented Binsteed, Esq. 

These photographs, though small, are interesting, specially those taken the 
route through Mongolia. 

and Camels harnessed sledges, Petropavlovsk (3) The interior the 
Myenovoi Door, (4) The cathedral church (5) The open 
belt ground forming the Russo-Chinese frontier the towns Kiakhta and 
Maimachen (6) The historic custom-house (7) The Russian post ready 
start from Ust (8) Maimachen from the west; Camel caravan leaving 
(10) The summit the Monkhotai pass; (11) Group wayside 
Mongol yurta; (12) Buriat and Chinese (13) Caravan rest; (14 and 15) Caravans 
the (16) Sando, the Chinese Amban’s (17) The Russian Consulate- 
General Urga; (18) The Holy mountain Bogdo-Ola, south Urga; (19) main 
street Urga; (20 and 21) The monastery where the Hutukhta, Bogdo Gegen, lives 
(22) Large wooden praying-wheel; (23) Lamaistic monuments and praying-wheels 
(24) incense urn iron outside temple; (25) Beggars lying under heaps 
rags and sacking the streets Urga; (26 and 27) Mongul yurta; (28) yurta, 
showing method construction (29) corpse which has been thrown out eaten 
dogs and birds; (30) Mongolia’s new soldiery (31) camp the newly 
collected Mongol soldiery (32) Lamas; (33) The ceremony burning the sins the 
outgoing year; (34) Mongols aud Chinese; (35) Two unmarried Mongol girls; (36) 
Milk being sold frozen cakes (37 and 38) Mongol horsemen and ponies; (39) 
Mongol (40) Mongol married woman (41) Group Mongols with two mendi- 
lamas; (42) Mongol horseback. 


West Africa. Tomlinson. 
Twenty-two photographs West African natives, showing tribal marks, taken 

important series showing facial markings natives Northern Nigeria and 
the adjacent French the neighbournood Lake Chad. 

(1-3) Ba-Zamfare, native Anka Sokoto province (4-6) Ba-Zamfare, native 
Kaura Namoda, province; and Daka-keri, province and 
10) Native Gombe, (11) Beri-beri, native Geidam, Bornu; (12) Man 
who describes himself Arab,” Ambanshi; (13-15) Ba-Katsene, native 
Marodi, French (16 and 17) Songhay, native Teira, French territory 
(18-20) Native Wagadugu, Mossi, French (21 and 22) Ba-zaberma, native 
Dosso, French territory. 


N.B. would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which has been established the Map all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 
will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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